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We  believe  that  the  impressiveness  of  the  pic-      als 
ture  is  enhanced  by  extending  it  to  the  edges  of      tio 
the  sheet  and  by  including  the  title  in  an  area 
where  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  illustration.      Th 
In  every  case  but  one  during  the  past  18  months,      ne 
the  title  could  be  cut  off  without  touching  the 
main  subject  of  the  illustration.  This  affords  teach- 
ers the  use  of  the  cover  as  a  classroom  tool  and 
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We  are  sometimes  asked,  "Why  don't  you  sep- 
arate the  pictures  on  your  covers  from  the  title?" 
The  same  inquiry  is  often  accompanied  by  com- 
ments praising  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the 
covers  as  teaching  aids.  We  are  delighted  that  such 
interest  exists,  because  our   covers  are  not  just 
"pretty  pictures."    They  are  carefully  selected  to 
show   human  relationships  which   reflect   divine 
influence. 
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IT  has  been  truly  said  that  "no  one  seems  to 
doubt  the  immense  human  interest  attached  to 
joy.  It  is  a  sacred  flame  that  must  be  fed  and  that 
throws  a  splendid  radiance  oyer  life.  He  who  takes 
pains  to  foster  it  accomplishes  a  work  as  profitable 
for  humanity  as  he  who  builds  bridges,  pierces 
tunnels  or  cultivates  the  ground.  To  order  one's 
life  so  as  to  keep,  amid  toils  and  suffering,  the 
faculty  of  happiness,  and  to  be  able  to  propagate 
it  in  a  sort  of  salutary  contagion  among  one's  fel- 
low men,  is  to  do  a  work  of  fraternity  in  the 
noblest  sense.  To  give  a  trifling  pleasure,  smooth 
an  anxious  brow,  bring  a  little  light  into  dark  path- 
ways —  what  a  truly  divine  office  in  the  midst  of 
this  poor  humanity!" 

From  morning  till  night,  wherever  we  go,  the 
people  we  meet  are  hurried,  worried,  preoccupied. 
Some  are  disheartened  by  the  meanness  and  jeal- 
ousy they  have  encountered  in  the  world  of  litera- 
ture or  art.  Commercial  competition  troubles  the 
sleep  of  not  a  few.  The  crowded  curricula  of  study 
and  the  exigencies  of  their  opening  careers  cloud 
the  life  of  many  a  young  man.  The  working  classes 
suffer  the  consequences  of  a  ceaseless  industrial 
struggle.  It  is  becoming  disagreeable  to  govern, 
because  authority  is  diminishing ;  to  teach,  because 
respect  is  vanishing.  Wherever  one  turns  there  is 
matter  for  discontent. 

There  are  seeds  of  happiness  in  every  human 
soul.  Our  mental  attitude  and  dispositions  consti- 
tute the  environment  in  which  these  seeds  germi- 
nate. There  is  as  much  need  for  sunshine  in  the 
heart  as  for  sunshine  in  the  world.  Today,  as  per- 
haps never  before,  mankind  needs  encouragement 
and  cheer.  One  writer  says :  "Not  having  enough 
sunshine  is  what  ails  the  world.  Make  people  hap- 
py; and  there  will  be  not  half  the  quarreling,  not 
a  tenth  part." 


Seeds  of  happiness 
in  tlie  soul 

by  President  David  0.  McKay 


It  is  our  duty  to  seek  to  acquire  the  art  of  being 
cheerful.  A  cheerful  spirit  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  ever  bestowed  upon  humanity  by  a 
kind  Creator.  It  will  sustain  the  soul  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dreary  places  in  the  world.  It  will  hold 
in  check  the  demons  of  despair  and  stifle  the  power 
of  discouragement  and  hopelessness.  It  is  the 
brightest  star  that  ever  cast  its  radiance  over  the 
darkest  soul,  and  one  that  seldom  sets  in  the  gloom 
of  morbid  fancies  and  foreboding  imaginations. 

Happiness  is  not  found  in  material  things. 

If  the  experiences  of  the  past  years  have  taught 
us  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  is  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  seek  for  happiness  in  worldly  possessions 
only.  I  say  only  because  I  do  not  minimize  the  value 
of  the  good  things  of  the  world  as  contributing 
factors  to  man's  peace,  joy  and  contentment.  The 
Lord  Himself  has  said  that  if  we  worship  Him 
with  rejoicing  and  prayer,  with  glad  hearts  and 
cheerful  countenances,  the  fullness  of  the  earth  is 
ours.  However,  to  seek  joy  and  happiness  or  even 
contentment  in  the  acquisition  of  these  worldly 
things  alone  is  to  lose  sight  of  the  higher  purpose 
of  life. 

Charles  Wagner,  author  of  The  Simple  Life,^ 


(For  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  December  4,  "Practical  Reli- 
gion"; for  Course  2,  lesson  of  October  16,  "We  All  Want  To  Be 
Happy";  for  Course  23,  lesson  of  November  6,  "Nature  of  Human 
Behavior";  and  of  general  interest.) 


says : 

Let  your  needs  rule  you;  pamper  them,  and  you 
will  see  them  multiply  like  insects  in  the  sun.  The 
more  you  give  them,  the  more  they  demand.  He  is 
senseless  who  seeks  for  happiness  in  material  pros- 
perity alone. 

There  are  four  conditions  in  which  I  believe 
we  can  always  find  happiness  —  conditions  which 
are  to  the  little  seeds  of  joy  in  our  souls  what  the 
rays  of  light  and  moisture  are  to  the  flowers  and 
all  growing  things. 

First  condition  —  trust  in  God 

To  have  faith  that  God  is  our  Father  is  the 
safest  anchorage  of  the  soul  and  brings  peace  and 
solace  under  any  conditions.  It  gives  "life  a  com- 
prehensive meaning,  a  worthwhile  motive ;  it  gives 
a  sound  basis  for  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future. 
It  enables  us  not  only  to  believe  that  the  future  is 
safe,  but  to  feel  that  however  hard  the  past,  it  has 
a  constructive  value  to  our  world  and  is  a  part  of  a 


^Published  in  1902  by  McClure  Publishing  Company. 
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redemptive  purpose  which  has  for  its  aim  the 
emancipation  of  men  and  the  establishment  of 
righteousness.  A  motive  like  this  makes  men  will- 
ing to  suffer  and  sacrifice  for  general  good  and 
produces  statesmen  and  prophets  who  lead  in  the 
real  progress  of  the  world.  Only  a  man  who  has 
absolute  confidence  in  the  morality  of  this  world 
can  be  a  real  prophet." 

It  leads  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
this  basis  for  faith  and  hope  is  not  a  mere  other- 
worldliness,  but  a  sound,  practical  basis  which  is 
in  line  with  some  of  the  best  conclusions  of  modern 
thinking. 

Second  condition  —  consciousness  of  soul  freedom 

You  are  the  fellow  that  has  to  decide 
Whether  you'll  do  it  or  toss  it  aside. 
You  are  the  fellow  who  makes  up  your  mind 
Whether  you'll  lead  or  will  linger  behind. 
Whether  you'll  try  for  the  goal  that's  afar 
Or  just  he  contented  to  stay  where  you  are. 
Take  it  or  leave  it.  Here's  something  to  do! 
Just  think  it  over  —  It's  all  up  to  you! 

So,  whatever  it  is  you  are  wanting  to  be, 
Remember,  to  fashion  the  choice  you  are  free. 
Kindly  or  selfish,  or  gentle  or  strong. 
Keeping  the  right  way  or  taking  the  wrong, 
Careless  of  honor  or  guarding  your  pride, 
All  these  are  questions  .which  you  must  decide. 
Yours  the  selection,  whichever  you  do; 
The  thing  men  call  character  is  all  up  to  you.^ 

Third  condition  —  confidence  in  our  fellow  men 

It  is  discouraging  to  lose  confidence  in  an  asso- 
ciate. When  we  see  and  read  about  human  jackals 
who  are  preying  upon  human  society,  we  find  it 
difficult  sometimes  to  keep  our  poise  and  let  the 
sunshine  of  confidence  enter  our  soul;  and  yet  I 
believe  it  is  true  that  mankind  generally  is  growing 
better.  This  I  do  know,  that  often  when  we  mis- 
judge a  brother  and  seem  to  lose  confidence  in  him, 
if  we  will  go  to  him  and  talk  with  him  and  find  his 
point  of  view,  our  confidence  will  be  restored. 

Fourth  condition  —  proper  evaluation  of  possessions 

If  we  have  lost  our  farms  and  cannot  pay  taxes ; 
if  we  think  all  good  things  in  the  world  are  owned 
by  just  a  few,  we  can  just  stop  and  count  our  own 
blessings.  First,  there  is  the  blessing  of  health  — 
a  blessing  that  money  cannot  buy.  Then  again,  we 
possess  the  ability  and  opportunity  to  enjoy  the 
gifts  of  nature  —  the  opportunity  to  see  the  stars 
above  us,  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  pure  air,  the 
fields  with  their  verdure  and  multitudinous  life, 
the  ability  to  find  ".  .  .  tongues  in  trees,  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  sernions  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything."^ 

Another  precious  possession  is  our  families. 
The  domestic  relations  precede,  and,  in  our  present 


''Guest,  Edgar  A.,  Selections  for  Public  Speaking,  1930;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

^From  Shakespeare,  William,  "As  You  Like  It,"  Act  II,  Scene  1, 
line  15. 


existence,  are  worth  more  than  all  other  social  ties. 
They  give  the  first  throb  to  the  heart  and  unseal 
the  deep  fountains  of  its  love.  Home  is  the  chief 
school  of  human  virtue.  Its  responsibilities,  joys, 
sorrows,  smiles,  tears,  hopes  and  solicitudes  form 
the  chief  interests  of  human  life. 

To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 

To  weans  and  wife, 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 

Of  human  life.* 

When  one  puts  business  or  pleasure  above  his 
home,  he  that  moment  starts  on  the  downgrade  to 
soul  ruin.  When  the  club  becomes  more  attractive 
to  any  man  than  his  home,  it  is  time  for  him  to 
confess  in  bitter  shame  that  he  has  failed  to  meas- 
ure up  to  the  supreme  opportunity  of  his  life  and 
flunked  in  the  final  test  of  true  manhood.  No  other 
success  can  compensate  for  failure  in  the  home. 
This  is  the  one  thing  of  limitless  potentialities  on 
earth.  The  poorest  shack  of  a  home  in  which  love 
prevails  over  a  united  family  is  of  greater  value 
to  God  and  future  humanity  than  the  richest  bank 
on  earth.  In  such  a  home,  God  can  work  miracles 
and  will  work  miracles.  Pure  hearts  in  a  pure 
home  are  always  in  whispering  distance  of  heaven. 
The  Creator  of  the  world  ordained  man  and  woman 
for  the  home,  and  He  is  seeing  to  it  that  they  may 
search  the  whole  world  over  but  will  never  find  the 
sweetest  joys  of  life  anywhere  but  in  the  home. 

Fifth  condition  —  a  determination  to  be  morally  true 

Never  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  wonderful  Thir- 
teenth Article  of  Faith  —  keep  it  as  an  ideal.  Strive 
in  daily  contact,  in  business  and  social  circles,  and 
everywhere  to  make  those  ideals  real  in  life;  and 
as  certain  as  you  do,  happiness  and  peace  will  come 
to  your  soul.  "We  believe  in  being  honest,  true, 
chaste,  benevolent,  virtuous,  and  in  doing  good  to 
all  men;  ...  If  there  is  anything  virtuous,  lovely, 
or  of  good  report  or  praiseworthy,  we  seek  after 
these  things." 

Everyone,  rich  or  poor,  lowly  or  great,  can  live 
and  find  happiness  in  the  conditions  I  have  named. 
As  the  poet  says : 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank; 

It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 

It's  no  in  making  muckle,  mair; 

It's  no  in  books,  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest: 

If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  center  in  the  breast, 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest: 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang: 

The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay. 

That  makes  us  right  or  wrang.^ 


*From  Burns,  Robert,  Epistle  to  Dr.  Blacklock,  stanza  9. 

^From  Burns,  Robert,  Epistle  to  Davie,  a  Brother  Poet,  stanza  5. 
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Are  you  helping  a  child  to  develop  wholesome 
personal  qualities?   Then  remember  that .  .  . 


Good  Thoughts  Are  Character  Builders 


by  General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill 


RICHARD  BALLANTYNE  gave  as  the  reason 
for  organizing  the  first  Sunday  School,  "I  felt 
that  the  Gospel  was  too  precious  to  myself  to  be 
withheld  from  the  children.    They  ought  to  have 

the  privilege  of  Gospel  teaching,  and  that  was  the 
main  purpose  —  to  teach  them  the  Gospel  — ..." 

On  a  general  invitation,  29  children  came  on  a 
cold,  snowy  morning  to  his  home  on  Third  South 
and  First  West  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  Dec.  9,  1849. 

George  Q.  Cannon  had  the  same  thought  in 
mind  when,  on  Jan.  1,  1866,  he  published  the  first 
number  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  which  has  been 
from  then  until  now  the  spokesman  for  and  the 
champion  of  the  Sunday  School. 

The  Sunday  School  teaches  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  from  Course  1  for  3-year-old  children  to 
Course  26  for  the  mature  people  in  the  Gospel  Doc- 
trine department.  It  has  the  most  precious  message 
there  is;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
it  be  taught,  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  every 
member  of  the  Church. 

If  the  Gospel  is  adequately  taught  in  each  course 
and  if  we  as  parents  are  aware  of  what  our  children 
see  and  hear,  the  Sunday  School  members  in  each 
department  will  develop  reverence  for  sacred 
things,  humility  and  a  desire  to  live  by  Gospel 
standards. 

Satan  is  afoot,  however,  taking  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  snare  our  youngsters  and  their 
unsuspecting  parents  until  habits  are  formed  that 
are  destructive  of  character. 

Pornographic  writings  and  pictures  are  being 
sent  gratis  to  our  youngsters  through  the  mails, 
despite  the  best  efforts  of  postal  authorities  to  pre-  ■ 
vent  it.  The  vendors  of  this  filth  realize  that  if 
they  can  create  an  appetite  for  such  obscenity,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  a  market  will  be  created 
for  such  vile  material,  as  its  use  is  habit  forming. 

(For  Course  23,  lesson  of  October  2,  "The  Calling  of  the  Teacher"; 
for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October  30,  "How  a  Community  Affects  Its 
Youth";  for  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  December  4,  "Practicai 
Religion";  and  of  general  interest.) 


Remember  the  scriptural  advice: 

.  . .  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.    {Matthew  12 :34.) 

. . .  Those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth 
come  forth  from  the  heart;  and  they  defile  the  man. 
For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts  .  .  .  These  are  the 
things  which  defile  a  man: . . .  {Matthew  15 :  18-20.) 

.  .  .  As  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he:  .  .  . 
{Proverbs  23:7.) 

President  David  0.  McKay  has  said: 

The  sexual  impurity  of  the  world  today  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  loss  of  true  manhood  through  indulgence. 
Unchaste  thoughts  have  bred  unchaste  words,  and 
unchaste  words,  unchaste  acts.  In  the  teachings  of 
the  Church,  next  to  the  crime  of  murder  comes 
that  of  adultery  and  sexual  unchastity.  If  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  will  remain  true  to  their  belief  in 
chastity  and  will  develop  true  manhood  through 
practicing  self-control  in  other  ways,  they  will 
stand  as  a  beacon  light  whose  rays  will  penetrate 
a  sin-stained  worlds 

Unchastity  is  only  one  of  the  by-products  of  the 
pornographic  filth  sweeping  the  country.  The  spok- 
en word  in  uncensored  movies,  particularly  in  some 
of  those  shown  at  "drive-ins"  running  until  two  or 
three  in  the  morning,  is  another.  Often  television 
shows  plant  thoughts  that  later  may  become  crimi- 
nal acts. 

Incidentally,  the  Church  maintains  a  motion  pic- 
ture reviewing  committee  which  approves  all  films 
recommended  for  use  in  ward  amusement  halls. 
The  Church  pays  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  pro- 
jector for  showing  such  approved  films.  These  films 
may  be  secured  from  the  Deseret  Book  Company. 
Every  ward  should  own  good  motion  picture  facili- 
ties where  its  children  may  see  wholesome  pictures 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Good  thoughts  stimulated  by  what  we  see, 
hear,  think  and  do,  are  the  builders  of  character 
leading  to  exaltation  and  eternal  life. 


iMcKay,   David   O.,   "The   Gospel   and  Moral  Manhood,"   The  In- 
structor, Vol.  95,  September,  1960;  page  286. 
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Stormy  weather  ahead! 

. . .  Strengtlien 
tliy  stakes 

by  Kenneth  S.  Bennion 


THE  Church  in  these  latter  days  grows  and 
spreads  amazingly  fast  over  the  so-called 
free  world ;  and  there  are  many  faithful  members 
even  beyond  the  borders  we  cannot  cross  with  the 
Gospel  message.  With  this  growth  there  arise 
many  problems.  None  of  us  can  say  that  all  is  well 
in  Zion;  for  the  adversary  puts  forth  increasing 
efforts  to  lead  astray,  to  beguile,  to  ensnare  and 
to  deceive,  if  possible,  even  the  very  elect. 

At  a  recent  Sunday  School  convention,  an 
earnest  worker  in  the  Church  asked:  "What  can 
we  do  to  stop  school  teachers  from  ridiculing  and 
teaching  against  all  religion,  spirituality  and  faith 
in  God?" 

This  worker  has  real  cause  for  alarm.  Our 
children,  and  we,  also,  are  confronted  on  every 
hand  by  an  aggressive  campaign  to  undermine  our 
faith  and  reduce  all  our  thinking  to  the  material 
worldliness  of  atheism. 

What  can  we  do?  Shall  we  pass  laws?  Sign 
petitions?  Demand  that  those  who  do  not  believe 
as  we  do  be  barred  from  teaching,  writing  and 
entertaining? 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  measures  would  be 
effective,  even  if  we  could  impose  our  will  upon 
others.  However,  we  should  certainly  do  all  we 
can  to  strengthen  our  defenses  against  these  in- 
roads of  evil. 


Teacher  Improvement  Lesson  — 


(For  Course  23,  lesson  of  November  13,  "Influencing  Behavior"; 
for  Course  2S,  lesson  of  October  30,  "How  a  Community  Affects  Its 
Youth";  and  of  interest  to  Gospel  teachers.) 


What  is  the  Lord's  will  in  this  matter?  What 
has  He  said? 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  read : 

Strengthen  ye  the  weak  hands,  and  conp^m  the 
feeble  knees. 

Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  fearfid  heart,  Be 
strong,  fear  not:  behold,  your  God  will  come  with 
vengeance,  even  God  ivith  a  recompence;  he  will 
come  and  save  you.    {Isaiah  35 :3,  4.) 

Again  we  read : 

Enlarge  the  place  of  thy  tent,  and  let  them 
stretch  forth  the  curtains  of  thine  habitations: 
spare  not,  lengthen  thy  cords,  and  strengthen  thy 
stakes,    (/sam/i  54:2.) 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  we  find  this  admonition : 

Behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  must 
watch  and  pray  always  lest  ye  enter  into  tempta- 
tion; for  Satan  desireth  to  have  you,  that  he  may 
sift  you  as  wheat.    {3  Nephi  18:18.) 

The  same  thought  is  further  emphasized  in 
section  61 :39  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

Most  of  the  geographic  frontiers  of  the  earth 
are  gone.  We  must,  therefore,  meet  the  philoso- 
phies of  men,  both  good  and  bad.  We  must  live 
in  the  world  and  still  not  partake  of  her  iniquities. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  diligent  to  thwart 
the  schemes  of  "wicked  and  designing  men."  For 
example,  let  us  use  every  possible  means  to  stamp 
out  obscenity  in  the  mails  or  however  else  it  may 
be  distributed  to  our  children  and  to  us.  We  must 
use  our  influence  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  radio, 
television  and  theater  offerings.  We  should  join 
forces  with  good  and  honorable  people  wherever 
we  can  to  put  down  the  evil  that  is  aggressively 
promoted  by  those  who  seek  to  profit  from  the 
weaknesses  of  mankind.  Satan  is  a  master  in  the 
art  of  marketing  his  wares  —  shopworn  and 
shoddy  as  ever,  but  dressed  up -to  look  new,  dis- 
tinctive and  altogether  desirable. 

What  can  we  do?  Have  we  no  way  to  reinforce 
our  young  people  against  the  temptations  that  lie 
out  yonder  —  and  even  in  our  own  homes?  The 
old  saying,  "To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed," 
applies  to  individuals  as  well  as  to  armies. 

A  dam  of  earth  will  hold  in  store  a  great  and 
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useful  body  of  water.  But  if  a  breeze  springs  up, 
the  endless  waves  washing  against  the  dam  will 
wear  it  away ;  and  the  water  will  go  plunging  down 
the  valley,  destroying  everything  in  its  path.  Are 
we  justified  in  asking  the  Lord  to  withhold  the 
wind,  that  there  may  be  no  waves?  Or  shall  we 
ask  Him  to  hold  back  the  water  after  the  waves 
have  wrought  their  damage? 

Rather,  let  us  first  strengthen  the  face  of  the 
dam  with  stones,  or  build  the  whole  structure  with 
steel  and  concrete.  Then  the  waves  will  have  no 
effect  upon  it. 

From  modern  research  laboratories  and  testing 
shops  there  come  new  truths  and  new  methods. 
Armed  with  this  knowledge,  engineers  erect  great 
buildings  that  withstand  the  stress  and  strain  of 
lightning,  wind  and  even  earthquake  shocks.  Mod- 
ern research  in  psychology,  mental  health,  child 
welfare  and  problems  of  delinquency  will  help  us 
to  understand  and  anchor  young  people,  that  they 
may  not  be  overthrown  by  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

Always  we  must  teach  young  people  the  truth — 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  must  teach  it  so 
simply  and  so  graphically  that  the  lessons  will  not' 
be  erased  in  a  sudden  tornado  of  temptation.  Let 
us  teach  ourselves  and  our  young  people  to  pray 
and  to  listen  for  the  "still,  small  voice"  that  brings 


the  answer.  Let  us  remind  our  own  children  and 
members  of  our  classes  that  by  means  of  prayer 
we  can  communicate  at  once  with  the  Author  of 
all  truth  and  wisdom.  If  these  lines  of  communi- 
cation are  kept  open  and  bright,  our  young  people 
will  not,  in  unguarded  moments,  walk  into  the 
traps  and  snares  that  have  been  carefully  set  and 
baited  for  them.  And  let  us  teach  the  laws  of 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  too;  that  even  those 
who  stray  away  and  become  beaten  and  scarred 
may  yet,  through  the  mercy  of  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther, find  their  way  back  into  the  fold. 

Let  us  take  a  lesson  from .  the  captivity  of 
Israel.  These  descendants  of  Abraham  did  not 
hearken  to  the  prophets  in  their  own  land.  There- 
fore, they  were  led  away  captive  into  a  strange 
land  and  were  scattered  among  people  who  knew 
not  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  But  here,  instead  of 
drifting  from  the  beliefs  and  standards  of  their 
religion,  they  remembered  and  lived  the  laws  of 
God  more  earnestly  than  ever  before. 

Though  scattered  over  the  earth,  let  us  help 
each  other  to  stand  firm  against  the  shock  and 
storm  of  these  latter  days.  As  parents  and  as 
branch,  ward  and  stake  leaders,  this  is  our  oppor- 
tunity and  our  obligation.  Let  us  tighten  the 
"cords"  and  strengthen  the  "stakes"  of  Zion  against 
the  storms  that  are  even  now  upon  us. 
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44T  THE  Lord  God,  make  you  free,  therefore 
X^  ye  are  free  indeed ;  and  the  law  also  maketh 
you  free."  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  98:8.)  This 
revealed  word  of  the  Lord  clearly  points  up  the 
intent  that  man  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  moral  agency  and  be  individually  ac- 
countable before  the  Lord  for  his  actions  during 
his  temporal  and  probationary  existence.  (See 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:78-80.)  Yet  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  a  history  of  slavery  and  the 
abridgment  of  man's  freedom  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. An  explanation  of  this  sad  reality  may  be 
found  in  the  revelation  given  to  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  while  he  was  in  the  Liberty  jail: 

We  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  it  is  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  almost  all  men,  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  little  authority,  as  they  suppose,  they  will 
immediately  begin  to  exercise  unrighteous  domin- 
ion.   (Doctrine  and  Covenants  121:39.) 

How  can  the  institutions  of  society  be  organ- 
ized to  promote  individual  liberty,  yet  control  those 
who  would  violate  the  liberty  of  others  and  restrict 
the  wrongful  exercise  of  governmental  authority 
and  power?  During  the  struggle  to  obtain  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  Alexander  Hamilton  suggested 
a  possible  answer  to  this  problem  in  The  Federalist : 

In  framing  a  government  which  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  men  over  men,  the  greatest  difficulty  lies 
in  this:  You  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place  oblige 
it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on  the  people  is, 
no  doubt,  the  primary  control  on  government;  but 
experience  has  taught  mankind  the  necessity  of 
auxiliary  precautions. 

These  auxiliary  precautions  are  what  might  be 
thought  of  as  the  confining  or  restricting  aspects 
of  a  constitution  and  could  properly  be  called  con- 
stitutionalism. 

The  tradition  of  constitutionalism  begins  in 
ancient  Athens  and  has  had  a  long,  interrupted, 
and  irregular  history  to  the  present  day.^ 

It  has  embraced  devices  of  two  kinds :  institu- 
tional arrangements,  such  as  separation  of  powers, 

(For  Course  12,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Freedom  Guaranteed"; 
for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October  30,  "How  a  Community  Affects  Its 
Youth,"  and  lesson  of  November  6,  "The  Way  to  Better  Communities"; 
for  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  November  27,  "Submission  to  Secular 
Authority";  and  for  Course  2Cy,  lesson  of  October  30,  "Fathers  and 
Mothers  of  Freedom.") 

*Dr.  Melville  is  assistant  professor  of  political  science  at  Brigham 
Young  University.  He  holds  the  following  degrees:  B.A.,  University 
of  Utah,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  California,  1949;  Ph.D.,  U.  of  U., 
1956. 

^Wormuth,  Francis  D.,  The  Origins  o/  Modern  Constitutionalism, 
1949;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New  Yorlc,  N.  Y.;  page  3.  (This  short 
monograph  is  a  penetrating  study  of  the  history  of  constitutionalism. ) 


checks  and  balances,  judicial  review,  etc. ;  and  the 
character  or  nature  of  law.  Law,  the  second 
feature  of  constitutionalism,  rests  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  should  be  general  and  prospective; 
that  is,  that  it  should  be  impartial  and  that  it 
should  be  applicable  to  future,  not  past,  action. 

Those  individuals  who  have  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  society  and  wished  to  correct 
them  have  most  frequently  placed  their  hopes  in 
constitutionalism  and  government  by  law  rather 
than  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  individual. 

Greek  discussions  of  law  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries  before  Christ  turned  chiefly  on  the  con- 
trast between  government  according  to  fixed  laws 
and  the  discretionary  rule  of  an  unfettered  king  or 
statesman.^ 

Two  respected  Athenian  philosophers,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  were  concerned  with  whether  gov- 
ernment should  be  one  of  law  or  of  men.  Aristotle 
favored  government  by  law ;  Plato,  in  The  Republic, 
made  a  strong  case  for  the  rule  of  a  philosopher- 
king,  who  could  rule  with  free  intelligence  or  reas- 
on. Law,  he  thought,  because  it  attempts  to  force 
man  into  an  inflexible  mold,  is  "an  obstinate  and 
ignorant  tyrant."  He  later  modified  this  position 
and  reluctantly  concluded  that  the  ideal  of  The  Re- 
public is  unattainable;  and  the  second  best  state, 
that  of  law,  is  the  only  possible  form  because  of 
the  avaricious  and  undiscerning  nature  of  man. 
If  man  were  divinely  gifted  to  apprehend  truth, 
he  would  have  no  need  of  law  to  rule  over  him ;  but 
alas,  thought  Plato,  man  is  not  so  gifted,  and  with- 
out law,  man  would  degenerate  to  the  level  of  the 
most  savage  beast. 

Universal  law  or  natural  law  concepts  were  ad- 
vanced by  the  Stoics ;  Rome  contributed  civil  law 
and  international  law  principles;  Divine  law  was 
promoted  by  Christianity;  and  the  medieval  politi- 
cal experience  did  not  destroy  the  constitutional 
developments,  even  though  it  was  a  period  charac- 
terized to  a  great  extent  by  absolutism. 

Fearless  champions  of  constitutionalism  and 
individual  rights  were  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
pamphleteers  and  judges  in  England  in  the  17th 
century  when  the  new  Stuart  dynasty  attempted 
to  impose  its  philosophy  of  "divine  right  of  kings" 
on  the  people.  It  is  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  and 
liberty  that  the  American  constitutional  heritage 
is  rooted.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  during 
the  English  civil  wars,  the  proposition  that  law 


^Wormuth;  page  10. 
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should  be  general  and  prospective  reappeared, 
though  the  classical  influence  seems  remote.  It  was 
soon  associated  with  the  new  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  and  other  basic  principles  of  modern 
constitutionalism.  The  American  doctrine  of  judi- 
cial review  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  constitu- 
tionalism of  this  period.  Individual  rights,  thought 
to  be  natural  or  inherent,  were  formulated  and 
brought  together  in  such  basic  statutes  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  —  later  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Such  literary  figures  as  John 
Locke,  James  Harrington,  John  Milton  and  Alger- 
non Sidney  turned  their  pens  to  promote  liberty, 
freedom,  constitutionalism  and  government  by 
fixed  and  impartial  laws. 

The  case  made  for  a  government  of  law,  how- 
ever, is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  laws  are 
good.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  laws  to  be  con- 
trived to  restrict  the  liberty   of  man.    Aristotle 


With  the  spirit  of  those  who  drafted  the 
Constitution,  Abraham  Lincoln  laid  the  founda- 
tion which  led  to  freedom  from  bondage 
for  many  who  had  been  enslaved  and  thus  returned  to 
them  their  God-given  rights  and  privileges. 


admitted  that  unjust  laws  would  result  in  a  tyran- 
ny, the  same  as  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.  Constitution- 
alism is  designed  to  prevent  unjust  laws,  but  it  is 
at  best  an  ideal.  Generality  of  law  does  not,  and 
possibly  should  not,  emerge  in  all  of  the  laws  of 
men.  As  an  ideal,  however,  it  has  its  moral  values. 
It  promotes  the  idea  of  justice  as  expressed, in  the 
English  "rule  of  law"  and  the  American  "due 
process  of  law." 

More  importantly,  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  established  by  the  Lord  to  promote 
individual  freedom : 

,  .  .  It  is  not  right  that  any  man  should  be  in 
bondage  one  to  another.  And  for  this  purpose  have 
I  established  the  Constitution  of  this  land,  by  the 
hands  of  wise  men  whom  I  raised  up  unto  this  very 
purpose,  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  101:79,  80.) 

And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional, 
supporting  that  principle  of  freedom  in  maintain- 
ing rights  and  privileges,  belongs  to  all  mankind, 
and  is  justifiable  before  me.  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 98:5.) 

But  laws  are  enacted,  administered  and  judi- 
cially interpreted  by  men.  Recognizing  this  prob- 
lem, Brigham  Young  said : 

/  like  a  good  government,  and  then  I  like  to 
have  it  wisely  and  justly  administered.  The  govern- 
ment of  heaven,  if  ivickedly  administered,  luoidd 
become  one  of  the  worst  governments  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth.  No  matter  how  good  a  government  is, 
unless  it  is  administered  by  righteous  men,  an  evil 
government  will  be  made  of  it.^ 

The  Lord  put  it  even  more  succinctly: 

.  . .  The  law  . . .  maketh  you  free.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  wicked  rule  the  people  mourn.  Wherefore, 
honest  men  and  wise  men  should  be  sought  for 
diligently,  and  good  men  and  ivise  men  ye  should 
observe  to  uphold;  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants 
98:8-10.) 

The  ideal  government,  promoting  freedom  and 
justice  for  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  When  this  government  is  fully  established 
on  the  earth,  Plato's  desire  will  be  achieved,  as  the 
most  wise  will  be  its  king  —  Christ  Himself.  It  will 
also  satisfy  Aristotle,  as  it  will  have  a  constitution 
and  impartial  and  just  laws.  In  the  interim,  man's 
best  guarantee  of  individual  freedom  and  justice 
is  to  be  found  in  constitutionally  established  gov- 
ernment and  its  laws  —  enacted  and  administered 
by  righteous  and  upright  men. 


"Young,  Brigham,  "How  and  by  Whom  Zion  Is  to  Be  Built,"  May 
24,  1863;  Journal  oj  Discourses,  Vol.  10,  1865;  Daniel  H.  Wells,  London. 
England;  page  177. 
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New  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
and  antiquity  of  .  .  , 

THE  BOOK 
OF  ABRAHAM 


by  0.  Preston  Robinson 


ONE  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago,  Mich- 
ael H.  Chandler  brought  four  ancient  Egyp- 
tian mummies  to  Kirtland,  Ohio.  He  had  come  to 
Kirtland  specifically  to  see  Joseph  Smith  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Prophet  could  trans- 
late the  hieroglyphic  characters  on  two  rolls  of 
papyrus  also  in  Mr.  Chandler's  possession.  The 
Prophet  promptly  made  an  English  translation  of 
some  of  the  characters.  This  so  favorably  im- 
pressed Mr.  Chandler  that  he  prepared  a  certificate 
testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  the  interpretation. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Chandler  was  apparently  so  im- 
pressed with  Joseph  Smith's  skill  in  translating 
ancient  languages  that  he  agreed  to  sell  the  scrolls, 
together  with  the  mummies,  to  a  group  of  interest- 
ed Kirtland  people  who  wanted  the  Prophet  to 
have  permanent  possession  of  these  relics  from 
antiquity  so  that  he  could  study  them  more  leisure- 
ly and  carefully. 

Thus,  The  Book  of  Abraham,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  interesting  of  our  latter-day  scrip- 
tures, came  into  the  Church's  possession. 

This  short  book  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
consisting  of  five  chapters  and  only  5,470  words, 
is  another  significantly  important  testimony  to  the 
world  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God  and 
that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  has  again  been 
restored  to  the  earth. 

And,  in  an  interesting  and  startling  manner, 
the  recent  discovery  of  ancient  records  near  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  provide  new  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  this  testimony  is  true. 

One  of  these  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  hidden  in  the 
caves  before  or  shortly  after  the  time  of  the  Sav- 
iour, now  is  found  to  be  a  record  purportedly 
written  by  Abraham  covering  some  of  the  same 
incidents  in  his  life's  history  as  recorded  in  The 
Book  of  Abraham.  The  Dead  Sea  record  confirms 
in  several  interesting  details  the  story  as  told  in 
.the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


(For  Course  4,  lessons  of  December  4  and  11,  "The  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  Is  a  Record";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  October  23,  "Other  Sacred 
Books  to  Guide  Us";  for  Course  16,  lesson  of  November  13,  "LDS 
Contributions   to  Scripture";   and  of  general  interest.) 


Two  Arabs  examine  ancient  manuscripts  which  were 
found  in  caves  near  the  Dead  Sea  and  which  brought 
to  light  further  knowledge  of  the  prophet  Abraham. 
These  scrolls  confirm  in  several  important  areas 
Abraham's  story  as  told  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 
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The  Book  of  Ahi'aham  has  a  most  fascinating 
history.  In  1831,  the  celebrated  French  traveler, 
Antonio  Sebolo,  directed  a  party  of  archaeologists 
and  workers  who  excavated  ancient  catacombs  near 
the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  During  these  excava- 
tions, Mr.  Sebolo  obtained  11  mummies  from  sev- 
eral hundred  which  were  in  the  catacombs,  and 
started  with  them  by  ship  to  France.  On  the  trip 
from  Alexandria  to  Paris,  Mr.  Sebolo  became  ill 
and  his  ship  docked  at  Trieste.  Here,  Mr.  Sebolo 
died.  But,  prior  to  his  death,  he  had  made  a  will 
which  specified  that  his  Egyptian  relics  should  be 
given  to  his  nephew,  Michael  H.  Chandler.  Mr. 
Chandler  had  moved  from  Ireland  to  the  United 
States  and  the  shipment  followed  him  to  this  coun- 
try. In  April,  1833,  Mr.  Chandler  paid  the  duties 
and  picked  up  his  "inheritance."  As  he  opened 
the  ancient  boxes,  he  may  have  expected  to  find, 
in  addition  to  the  mummies,  jewelry,  gold  or  silver, 
or  other  negotiable  treasure.  Instead,  he  found 
with  the  mummies  some  ancient  papyrus  scrolls. 
in  various  places  throughout  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Chandler  exhibited  these  records,  together 
with  the  mummies.  As  he  traveled  with  his  relics, 
he  sold  seven  of  the  mummies  and  obtained  partial 
translation  of  the  scrolls  from  several  learned  in- 
dividuals. In  July,  1835,  he  arrived  in  Kirtland 
with  the  records  and  the  remaining  four  mummies. 
After  Joseph  Smith  had  made  his  translation  of 
some  of  the  Egyptian  characters,  Mr.  Chandler 
gave  the  prophet  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he 
found  his  translation  ".  .  .  to  correspond  in  the 
most  minute  matters,"  with  the  interpretations 
which  he  had  obtained  previously. 

The  1947  major  discovery  in  the  Dead  Sea  caves 
consisted  of  seven  relatively  intact  scrolls.  Four 
of  these  scrolls  were  retained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Jordanian  Arabs  and,  later,  for  safe  keeping, 
were  sent  to  the  United  States  where  they  were 
kept  in  a  bank  vault.  While  the  scrolls  rested  in 
the  bank  vault,  permission  was  given  to  certain 
American  Egyptologists  to  microfilm  the  contents 
of  the  scrolls.  These  scholars  successfully  opened 
three  of  the  scrolls  but,  because  of  its  state  of 
deterioration,  were  unable  to  open  the  fourth  one. 
Later,  all  four  of  these  scrolls  were  returned  to 
Israel  where,  together  with  the  other  three  origin- 
ally discovered,  they  now  rest  in  the  University 
Museum  in  Jerusalem. 

The  scroll  which  could  not  be  opened  in  the 
United  States  has  now  been  partially  translated. 
With  consummate  skill  and  extreme  care,  Mr.  James 
Biberkraut,  a  German  antiquity  specialist,  opened 
the  scroll  so  that  Israeli  scholars  could  work  on  it. 


The  record  proved  to  be  one  purportedly  written 
by  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  and  also  by  Abra- 
ham. The  portions  translated  cover  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Noah  and  of  Lamech's  counsel 
with  his  father,  Methuselah,  and  with  his  grand- 
father, Enoch.  The  portion  supposedly  written  by 
Abraham  covers,  in  main,  a  description  of  his  so- 
journ in  Egypt  where  he  went,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Lord,  to  escape  the  famine  which  then  existed 
throughout  the  land  of  Canaan.  This  same  story  is 
recorded  in  the  12th  Chapter  of  Genesis  and  in 
the  Book  of  Abraham  in  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Three  significant  facts  in  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls' 
record  of  Abraham's  journey  bring  new  evidence 
of  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  the  Book  of 
Abraham.  First,  and  probably  most  significant, 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  Genesis  account,  Abraham 
tells  his  wife,  Sarai,  to  tell  the  Egyptians  that, 
". . .  thou  art  my  sister :  that  it  may  be  well  with  me 
for  thy  sake ;  and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee." 
(Genesis  12 :13.)  No  mention  is  made  in  the  Gene- 
sis account  that  the  Lord  counseled  Abraham  in 
what  he  directed  his  wife  to  say.  Consequently, 
Biblical  scholars,  almost  unanimously,  have  been 
critical  of  Abraham  and  have  characterized  him 
as  a  deceiver  for  having  taken  this  cowardly 
action. 

The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  account,  however, 
clarifies  the  situation,  reporting  that  Abraham  was 
instructed  by  the  Lord  to  instruct  his  wife  as  he 
did.  Being  one  of  God's  most  obedient  servants, 
Abraham  did  exactly  as  the  Lord  told  him  to  do. 

The  account  from  the  recently  translated  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  parallels  closely  the  Pearl  of  Great 
Price  record.  In  the  scroll  story,  Abraham  has  a 
dream  in  which  he  is  instructed,  in  order  to  save 
his  own  life,  to  have  Sarai  tell  the  Egyptians  that 
she  was  his  sister.  This  variation  in  the  Scroll 
account  as  compared  with  the  Genesis  account  has 
attracted  the  widespread  interest  of  biblical  schol- 
ars. Apparently,  certain  old  midrashic  writings, 
which  are  available  to  the  scholars,  contain  similar 
accounts.  These  accounts  indicate  that  Abraham 
was  instructed  in  this  matter  by  the  Lord. 

Two  additional  interesting  facts  have  come  to 
light  in  the  recent  translation  of  this  Dead  Sea 
Scroll.  As  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  account,  the 
scroll  record  is  written  in  the  first  person,  purport- 
edly by  Abraham  himself.  The  Genesis  account  is 
written  in  the  third  person,  and  the  author,  it  is 
believed,  was  Moses.  This  fact  has  led  some  ob- 
servers to  conclude  that  the  scroll  account  may 
have  been  the  original  from  which  Genesis  was 

{Concluded  on  following  page.) 
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taken  or,  at  least,  that  both  records  came  from  an- 
other even  more  ancient  original  source.  If  this 
is  so,  external  evidence  may  come  to  help  establish 
the  fact  that  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  account  was 
also  a  part  of  or  came  from  this  original  source. 

A  third  fact  of  interest  is  that  in  the  Dead  Sea 
Scroll  account,  when  Abraham  was  called  by  Phar- 
aoh to  come  and  heal  him  of  the  affliction  which 
came  upon  him  because  he  took  Sarai,  Abraham 
laid  his  "hands  upon  him  that  he  might  live,"  and 
"the  plague  departed  from  him  and  the  evil  wind 
was  gone." 

From  the  Book  of  Abraham  in  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  we  know  that  Abraham  sought  dili- 
gently for  the  blessings  of  the  fathers  and  for  the 
rights  of  the  Priesthood.  He  received  this  great 
blessing  from  the  Lord  and  was  ordained  a  High 
Priest.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  following 
the  pattern  laid  down  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Priesthood,  Abraham  would  naturally  lay  his  hands 
upon  the  sick  Pharaoh  to  heal  him  of  his  afflictions. 

Unfortunately,  only  a  portion  of  this  extremely 
interesting  Dead  Sea  Scroll  has  yet  been  translated. 
Apparently  the  scroll  originally  consisted  of  some 
22  columns,  only  five  of  which  have  as  yet  been 
partly  deciphered.  These  original  22  columns  ap- 
parently consisted  of  a  Book  of  Lamech,  a  Book  of 
Enoch,  a  Book  of  Noah  and  a  Book  of  Abraham. 
Portions  of  each  of  these  are  still  being  worked  on, 
but  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  scroll  makes 
it  likely  that  only  limited  sketches  of  these  treas- 
ured originals  will  ever  be  translated. 

Yet,  a  recent  news  item  from  the  Holy  Land 
indicates  that  a  considerable  number  of  fragments 
and  possibly  some  intact  scrolls  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bedouins  who  are  holding  them  in 
the  hopes  of  obtaining  higher  prices.  If  this  is  so, 
and  if  more  of  these  records  come  to  light,  we  may 
yet  have  still  further  scientific  evidence  of  the 
truths  proclaimed  in  the  Restored  Gospel. 
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With  All  Your  Heart 

by  Frank  S.  Wise 


JEREMIAH  was  writing  to  the  people  of  Judah, 
who  had  been  carried  away  captive  from 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  was  both  one  of  warning  and 
one  of  hope.  It  gave  no  promise,  however,  for  im- 
mediate deliverance.  In  fact,  it  specifically  stated 
a  period  of  70  years  that  must  pass  before  they 
might  expect  to  return  home.  The  Lord  encour- 
aged them  to  settle  down  under  these  circumstances 
and  to  build  up  their  strength  and  numbers  against 
the  time  of  their  deliverance.  The  Lord  further 
cautioned  them  to  keep  the  faith  and  then  uttered 
this  further  poetic  promise:  "And  ye  shall  seek 
me,  and  find  me,  when  ye  shall  search  for  me  with 
all  your  heart."  (Jeremiah  29  :13.) 

This  is  not  the  only  reference  in  sacred  writ 
where  man  has  been  encouraged  to  "seek"  after 
God.  In  fact,  it  is  mentioned  several  times,  both 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  But  our  at- 
tention is  particularly  directed  here  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  condition  mentioned  upon  which 
this  promise  is  predicated  —  a  condition  which  is 
neither  ordinary  nor  easy  of  achievement. 

This  prophetic  utterance  from  the  pen  of  Jere- 


(For  Course  8,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Israel  and  Idol  Worship"; 
for  Course  10,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Looking  toward  the  Future"; 
for  Course  16,  lessons  of  October  9  and  16,  "The  Way  of  Salvation  for 
All  Men";  for  Course  23,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Developing  Love 
for  the  Gospel";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  December  4,  "The  Meaning 
of  Membership";  for  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  December  11, 
"Practical  Religion";  and  of  general  interest.) 
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miah  has  tremendous  significance  for  us  today  — 
in  our  personal  relationship  with  God,  our  stand- 
ing in  the  Church  and  our  attitude  toward  life, 
particularly  where  our  values  are  centered  in  living 
that  life.  All  these  are  concerned  when  faced  with 
this  uncompromising  condition  —  "...  with  all 
your  heart." 

That  little  word,  all,  certainly  has  tremendous 
stature  in  this  scripture ;  and  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  might  possibly  admit  that  a  literal 
acceptance  of  this  challenge  seems  almost  beyond 
attainment  in  this  busy  world  in  which  we  live. 
First  of  all,  there  will  probably  be  a  division  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  word,  all,  really  means. 
Are  there  not  some  possible  reservations  or  loop- 
holes? Does  the  Lord  really  mean  all?  Is  He  ask- 
ing for  everything?  Is  He  expecting  that  nothing 
be  withheld?  Among  other  definitions  for  it,  the 
word  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  "whole,"  "to- 
tality" and  "the  greatest  possible."  There  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  concerning  what  the  Lord  had 
in  mind! 

Perhaps  we  might  look  at  this  promise  in  rela- 
tion to  our  work  in  the  Church.  Those  who  lead 
a  busy  Church  life  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
they  are  happy  in  the  work.  It  seems  that  happi- 
ness and  testimony  of  the  Gospel  can  increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  load  we  are  carrying. 
By  the  same  token,  many  who  have  membership 
in  name  only  feel  cold  toward  the  Church,  are  some- 
times critical  of  its  leaders  and  are  quite  generally 
unhappy  and  unsure  about  the  Gospel.  But  it  is 
to  the  many  thousands  of  us  who  operate  some- 
where in  between  these  two  extremes  that  Jere- 
miah's writing  can  have  meaning  of  great  signifi- 
cance. For  we  subscribe  unhesitatingly  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  Our  testimony  that  Joseph 
Smith  was  a  true  prophet  is  uncompromising,  and 
we  believe  that  those  who  have  subsequently  led 
the  Church  have  similarly  worn  the  mantle  of 
prophet.  We  pay  an  honest  tithe  and  give  freely 
of  our  means  in  other  requirements,  such  as  fast 
offering,  welfare,  building  programs,  etc.  We  are 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  "job"  in  the 
Church  and  strive  to  attend  all  of  our  meetings 
with  regularity.  There  are  many  other  things 
which  characterize  the  average  "solid"  Latter-day 
Saint,  but  these  will  suffice  for  the  moment.  Bear- 
ing these  characteristics  in  mind,  let  us  look  at 
ourselves  along  another  dimension  —  the  dimen- 


sion of  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  Yes,  we  do  all 
these  things,  but  with  what  degree  of  energy? 
With  what  degree  of  earnestness?  With  what  de- 
gree of  heart  and  dedication?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  problem  of  turnover  in  the  Sunday  School  — 
a  matter  of  tremendous  concern. 

When  the  going  gets  a  little  difficult  in  an  ad- 
ministrative or  a  teaching  position  and  we  ask  for 
release  or  transfer  to  another  less  burdensome  as- 
signment, is  this  service  with  all  our  heart? 

When  we  turn  in  a  mediocre  performance  in 
a  teaching  assignment  because  of  lack  of  prepara- 
tion, willful  unfamiliarity  with  the  lesson  outline 
or  disinterest  in  our  students,  is  this  teaching 
with  all  our  heart? 

When  we  stand  before  a  congregation  without 
having  planned  our  program  down  to  the  last  de- 
tail and  without  having  checked  with  those  who 
are  to  participate,  is  this  conducting  with  all  our 
heart? 

When  we  hastily  gather  material  for  a  2ly^-min- 
ute  talk  and  laboriously  read  it  from  the  stand, 
is  this  speaking  with  all  our  heart? 

When  we  fail  to  attend  stake  preparation  and 
other  meetings  connected  with  our  assignment,  is 
this  cooperating  with  all  our  heart? 

When  our  thoughts  are  centered  on  things  that 
happened  during  the  week  and  our  lips  busy  with 
inconsequential  whisperings  during  our  worship 
and  sacramental  services,  is  this  worship  with  all 
our  heart? 

When  we  return  from  Church  on  a  Sunday  and 
patronize  a  store,  start  washing  the  car  or  perhaps 
play  ball  in  the  front  yard,  just  like  any  other  day, 
is  this  keeping  the  Sabbath  with  all  our  heart? 

The  search  for  God  still  goes  on  in  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us.  The  words  of  the  Lord  through  His 
prophet  Jeremiah,  echoing  down  through  the  years, 
seem  to  encourage  us  to  do  away  with  "token" 
service,  mediocre  performance,  last-minute  prep- 
aration, lack  of  reverence,  indiscriminate  quitting 
of  our  jobs  and  bending  of  the  Sabbath  day.  Will 
you  join  (with  me)  in  the  greatest  search  of  all 
time  —  the  search  for  God  and  the  joy  that  can 
come  from  finding  Him?  For  it  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord  to  us,  just  as  it  was  to  Judah  many  years  ago, 
that  in  order  to  find  Him,  our  efforts  must  be  total, 
our  dedication  must  be  complete  and  the  search 
must,  in  very  deed,  be  made  with  all  our  heart. 
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Because  the  Mackay  grandchildren 
learn  to  do  so  many  things  there,  they  say  .  .  . 
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by  Minnie  E.  Anderson 

STARRY-EYED  children  with  happy  faces 
carrying  Httle  bags  of  night  clothes  come 
happily  for  their  turn  to  stay  overnight  with  Grand- 
mother Mackay. 

There  is  always  something  new  and  exciting 
going  on  at  Grandmother  Merelda  Mackay's  home. 
Perhaps  cookies  are  in  the  making  with  small  hands 
cutting  and  shaping  and  decorating  them  for  their 
very  own.  Or,  perchance,  a  picnic  has  been  planned ; 
and  to  help  with  the  sandwiches,  like  a  grown-up, 
is  such  fun !  Or  Grandmother  may  be  working  on 
her  feather  tree.  Grandmother  Mackay's  feather 
tree  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized  Christmas  tree.  It 
stands  as  high  as  the  room.  In  fact,  when  this 
lovely,  exquisite  tree  was  finished,  it  served  as  the 


(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  October  16,  "Thank  You  for  Parents  and 
Other  Helpers";  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  October  30,  "Helping  Others 
Makes  Everybody  Happy";  and  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  6, 
"Our  Parents.") 


family  Christmas  tree.  And  how  beautiful  it  was, 
all  pink  with  delicate  lights  and  trimmings  on  it, 
in  true  Christmas  fashion. 

The  children  love  this  tree  because  they  helped 
make  it.  Grandmother  Mackay  bought  pounds  and 
pounds  of  chicken  feathers.  Then  she  washed  and 
dried  them  and  dyed  them  a  delicate  pink.  The 
children  handed  her  the  feathers,  which  she  skill- 
fully fastened  making  a  long,  graceful  branch. 
These  branches  were  fastened  to  the  main  trunk 
of  the  tree,  which  Grandmother  had  previously 
made.  The  children  learned  persistence  and  pa- 
tience in  this  project. 

Equally  delightful  are  the  times  when  Grand- 
mother Mackay  invites  two  or  three  grandchildren 
to  spend  the  night  and  have  a  class  in  ceramics. 
Grandmother  Mackay  is  an  artist  of  unusual  abili- 
ty. One  of  her  greatest  desires  is  to  transfer  to  her 
grandchildren  the  knowledge  she  has  of  art.  While 
the  lessons  of  shaping  and  molding  clay  into  a 
beautiful  figurine  or  rose  or  some  other  object  of  art 
are  progressing  and  little  hands  are  busy,  she  finds 
an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  shaping  and  form- 
ing of  character  into  something  that  is  lovely  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  our  Heavenly  Father.   She 
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points  out  that  the  children  must  mold  their  own 
lives  by  study,  by  acts  of  kindness  and  thoughtful- 
ness  of  others,  by  personal  improvement,  by  over- 
coming selfishness  and  habits  that  bring  pain  and 
sorrow,  and  thus,  to  form  a  character  just  as 
beautiful  as  the  objects  they  are  making. 

Grandmother  and  Grandfather  W.  Scott  Mackay 
believe  that  love  is  the  great  motivating  force  in 
good  family  relationship.  This  closeness  of  spirit 
and  love  gives  the  little  children  a  feeling  of  stabili- 
ty and  security,  and  develops  a  feeling  of  family 
pride  and  unity. 

When  the  children  are  blessed  or  baptized  or  a 
birthday  occurs  —  these  special  days  are  never 
forgotten  by  Grandmother  and  Grandfather  Mac- 
kay.^ One  has  the  feeling  that  in  this  home  has 
been  taught  faith  in  God  and  devotion  to  the  Re- 
stored Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Family  dinners,  canyon  parties  and  other  fami- 
ly outings  are  planned  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
love  and  closeness  within  the  family. 

With  all  of  this  fun,  the  teaching  of  sharing 
and  doing  is  not  forgotten.  The  boys  and  girls 
weed  and  dig  dandelions  and  help  with  other  house- 
hold duties  because  of  their  love  and  devotion  to 
their  grandparents.  Doing  for  each  other  makes 
love  grow  stronger.  Their  family  rule  is  to  start 
when  they  are  babies  to  build  family  solidarity. 

The  Mackay  family  reads  the  scriptures  togeth- 
er, sings  hymns,  and  the  children  are  taught  to 
memorize  such  things  as  the  beatitudes.  On  fami- 
ly nights  they  have  programs  of  song  and  dance 
and  recitation. 

Being  grandparents  is  not  something  to  be 
tolerated;  instead  it  is  something  to  be  cherished. 
They  believe  that  along  with  giving  children  love 
and  affection,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  parents  and 
grandparents  to  see  that  children  have  experiences 
that  will  bring  to  the  surface  their  better  emotions 
and  strengthen  their  finest  character  traits  and 
personality  inclinations.  Through  family  activities, 
children  are  taught  to  develop  talents.  It  is  a  con- 
tinual learning  process.  As  a  result  of  this  kind 
of  training,  well-adjusted  individuals  will  be  de- 
veloped who  can  face  life  with  faith  and  courage 
and  who  can  have  fun  along  the  way. 

Yes,  it's  lots  of  fun,  and  educational,  too,  to 
visit  at  Grandmother  Mackay's  home. 


'The   W.   Scott  Mackays   live   in  the   Yalecrest   Ward,   Bonneville 
stake. 


TOP.  Grandmother's  beautiful  pink  feather  tree  is  very 
special  to  her  grandchildren,  who  did  their  part  in  help- 
ing to  create  it.  Rebecca,  Kraig,  Scott,  Johnny  and  JoAnn 
(left  to  right)   add  feathers  and  decorations  to  this  tree. 


LEFT.  Cookies  made  by  their  own  hands  taste  extra  good 
to  Colleen,  Danny,  Teddy,  Mary  and  Shauna  {left  to 
right) .  They  find  that  even  in  baking  cookies,  Grandmother 
is  able  to  teach  them  lessons  which  will  make  them  happier. 


BOTTOM.  When  Jim,  Jane,  Penny,  Chris,  Annette  and 
Julie  {left  to  right)  visit  Grandmother  for  a  class  in  cera- 
mic making,  they  also  receive  a  lesson  in  molding  their  own 
characters  into  something  that  will  be  lovely  and  pleasing. 
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//  an  individual  is  truly  motivated  by  the  concept 
that  the  great  over-all  objective  of  his  actions 
should  be  to  obtain  eternal  joy  and  that  the  best 
way  to  obtain  this  objective  is  through  devotion  to 
the  Saviour,  the  results  for  him  are  great.  He  at- 
tends Church,  for  example,  not  because  of  parental 
nor  social  pressures,  but  because  he  wants  to  wor- 
ship the  Lord  and  learn  more  about  His  teachings. 


DOING  THE 
RIGHT  THINGS    FOR 
THE  RIGHT  REASONS 


by  Reed  H,  Bradford' 


*Dr.  Bradford,  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School  General  Board, 
is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Professor  of  Sociology 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  He  earned  his  B.A.  degree  from  BYU 
in  1937,  his  M.A.  from  Louisiana  State  University  in  1939,  and  his 
M.A.  and  Ph.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  1941  and  1946,  respec- 
tively. 


SOCIAL  scientists  are  aware  that  motivation  is 
one  of  the  important  aspects  of  human  be- 
havior. Studies  of  different  societies  throughout 
the  world  indicate  that  in  a  large  social  system, 
certain  major  goals  become  influential  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  activities  of  men  and  women 
in  that  system. 

The  Spartans  and  the  Nazis  emphasized  the 
military. 

In  Athens,  Greece,  some  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation were  concerned  with  philosophy  and  the  arts. 

In  China,  before  the  advent  of  the  Communists, 
the  appreciation  of  one's  heritage,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times referred  to,  ancestor  worship,  was  important. 

In  the  United  States  today,  such  things  as  occu- 
pational success  and  accumulation  of  material 
wealth  influence  a  large  number  of  people. 

The  above  general  goals  are  often  unconscious- 
ly as  well  as  consciously  pursued  by  individuals 
because  they  become  conditioned  to  this  kind  of 
behavior  through  living  in  the  society. 


(For  Course  25,  lesson  of  December  4,  "The  Meaning  of  Member- 
ship"; for  Course  23,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Developing  Love  for  the 
Gospel";  for  Course  16,  lessons  of  October  9  and  16,  "The  Way  of 
Salvation  for  All  Men";  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  December  11,  "The 
Message  of  the  Epistles";  for  Course  10,  lesson  of  December  11, 
"Looking  toward  the  Future";  and  for  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of 
December  11,  "Practical  Religion.") 
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There  are  obviously  many  other  kinds  of  things 
that  motivate  any  given  individual.  The  Saviour 
was  vitally  concerned  that  each  person  be  moti- 
vated correctly.  When  He  addressed  Joseph  Smith, 
He  indicated  that  some  people  have  the  wrong  kinds 
of  desires.  He  said,  ".  .  .  'they  draw  near  to  me 
with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  me, 
.  .  .'"  (Joseph  Smith  2:19.)  On  many  occasions, 
He  stated  the  elements  of  the  right  kinds  of  motiva- 
tion for  the  individual. 

The  following  are  important: 

1.  The  great  over-all  objective  of  one's  actions 
should  be  to  obtain  eternal  joy.  The  Saviour  said: 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,_  that  my 
joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might 
be  full.    (John  15:11.) 

On  another  occasion  He  said: 

. . .  Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven, 
where  neither  m,oth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. 
(Matthew  6:20.) 

2.  The  most  efficient  method  to  obtain  this  eter- 
nal joy  is  through  giving  devotion  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  His  teachings.  In  the  blessing  on  the  bread 
is  found  the  following : 

.  . .  That  they  are  willing  to  take  upon  them  the 
name  of  thy  Son,  and  always  remember  him  and 
keep  his  commandments  which  he  has  given  them; 
that  they  may  always  have  his  Spirit  to  be  with 
them  .  .  .  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  20:77.) 

If  one  examines  what  it  means  to  "take  upon 
himself  the  name  of  his  Son,"  he  comes  to  under- 
stand that  this  means  to  live  His  teachings  and  to 
represent  the  Saviour  in  all  that  he  does,  to  the 
very  best  of  his  ability.  One  must,  therefore,  ex- 
amine all  his  actions.  In  some  cases  this  will  mean 
that  he  will  have  to  reject  some  ways  of  behaving 
which  are  approved  by  his  society,  because  they  are 
in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the  Saviour, 

If  any  individual  is  genuinely  oriented  and  mo- 
tivated by  the  above  two  concepts,  the  results  for 
him  are  tremendous.  He  attends  Church,  for  ex- 
ample, not  simply  because  it  is  the  traditional  thing 
to  do  nor  because  his  parents  have  requested  him  to 
do  so  nor  because  he  feels  certain  social  pressures, 
but  because  he  wants  to  worship  and  revere  his 


Heavenly  Father  and  to  learn  more  about  His 
teachings. 

As  his  knowledge  of  these  teachings  increases 
and  as  he  experiences  the  joy  which  he  derives 
from  living  them,  he  is  able  to  differentiate  between 
the  many  activities  and  goals  given  him  in  life  and 
to  choose  those  which  will  yield  eternal  joy.  For 
example,  he  comes  to  understand  that  one  of  his 
greatest  opportunities  for  lasting  joy  is  to  be  found 
in  his  family.  He  conceives  of  himself  as  a  member 
of  a  divine  team.  He  prays  to  his  Heavenly  Father. 
He  has  made  a  personal  commitment  to  the  Saviour. 
He  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  to  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

In  all  of  his  actions,  he  is  trying  to  live  with 
integrity  the  teachings  of  these  divine  personages 
and  to  have  status  with  them.  What  a  magnificent 
power  one  experiences  when  he  feels  that  he  is  at 
least  partially  worthy  of  such  influence  in  his  life ! 

He  wants  to  share  with  other  fellow  human 
beings  the  joy  he  has  known.  Alma  understood  this 
kind  of  joy  when  he  said : 

. . .  /  have  labored  without  ceasing,  that  I  might 
bring  souls  unto  repentance;  that  I  might  bring 
them  to  taste  of  the  exceeding  joy  of  which  I  did 
taste;  that  they  might  also  be  born  of  God,  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.    (Alma  36:24.) 

This  is  the  joy  of  giving.  One  who  has  really 
experienced  it  can  no  longer  be  a  casual  participant 
in  His  teachings  and  in  His  Church.  He  is  per- 
meated by  the  kind  of  dedication  that  characterized 
the  lives  of  Paul,  Peter  and  Alma  after  their  re- 
births. 

This  is  what  it  means  to  do  the  right  things  for 
the  right  reasons.  In  so  doing,  one  builds  his  life 
on  the  most  solid  of  foundations.  He  may  also  be 
assured  of  a  distinctive  kind  of  immortality.  If  he 
teaches  these  concepts  to  one  soul  only,  think  how 
many  others  might  be  similarly  affected  through- 
out the  generations  of  time  because  of  the  fact  that 
patterns  of  behavior  tend  to  be  passed  from  parents 
to  children. 

And  now,  if  your  joy  will  be  great  with  one  soul 
that  you  have  brought  unto  me  into  the  kingdom,  of 
7ny  Father,  how  great  will  be  your  joy  if  you  should 
bring  many  souls  unto  me!  (Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 18:16.) 
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THE  WHEAT  AND  THE  TARES 

Tenth  of  a  Series  on  the  Parables  of  Our  Lord 

by  G.  Homer  Durham* 


"Let  botli  grow 
together  until 
tlie  harvest..." 


Only  when  the  seeds  of  the  tares  (second  and  third  stocks 
from  the  left)  ripen  and  grow  yellow  can  they  be  distin- 
guished from  the  wheat  among  which  they  grow;  hence,  the 
advice  to  "Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest  .  .  ." 
At  this  time  tare  stocks  are  pulled  out  from  the  grain 
and  are  then  burned  or  fed  to  chickens.  Wheat  flour  that 
has  been  pointed  with  tares  makes  humans  who  eat  it  ill. 


ESCHATOLOGY  is  that  phase  of  classical  the- 
ology which  deals  with  the  doctrine  of  "final" 
things.  The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares 
XMatthew  13:24-30,  36-430  constitutes  an  inter- 
esting part  of  the  eschatological  teaching  found  in 
the  four  Gospels.  Among  the  parables  of  Jesus, 
only  a  few  have  this  character.  The  parable  of  the 
net  (found  also  in  Matthew  13:47-50)  is  another 
example.  Viewed  thus,  the  parable  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares  is  apocalyptic  in  nature.  The  end  of 
the  world  is  seen  as  a  great  burning,  an  ordeal  by 
fire.  ".  .  .  All  things  that  offend,  and  them  which 
do  iniquity;"  shall  be  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire 
by  angels  sent  forth  by  the  Son  of  Man.  ".  .  . 
There  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
But  also,  "Then  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as 
the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father  .  .  ."  (Mat- 
thew IS:  41- AS.) 

The  parable  thus  poses  interesting  theological 
questions.  The  24th  chapter  of  Matthew  has  at- 
tracted similar  interest.  That  interesting  chapter 
gives  Jesus'  words  in  answer  to  the  question,  ",  .  . 
what  shall  be  the  sigh  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the 
end  of  the  world?" 

Some  have  taken  comfort  in  verse  34,  which 
states:  "Verily  I  say  unto  you.  This  generation 
shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled." 
(Matthew  24  :S,S4.) 

Over  the  years,  some  people  have  taken  the 
position  that  the  days  of  burning  and  other  apoc- 
alyptic elements  (the  end  of  the  world  spoken  of 
in  chapter  24)  had  to  do  with  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Titus  in  70  A.D.  They 
have  not  worried  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"generation."  Such  questions  are  somewhat  use- 
less to  contemplate.  Scriptural  controversies  have 
raged  over  them  for  centuries.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion and  interpretation  persist  today.  In  our  own 
Church,  many  find  apocalyptic  elements  in  some 
utterances  made  by  Joseph  Smith  during  his  life- 
time. The  apocalyptic  view  seemed  to  receive  less 
emphasis  under  the  prophet  Brigham  Young.    He 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  October  9  and  16,  "The  Way  of  Salva- 
tion for  All  Men";  and  for  Course  4,  lesson  of  November  6,  "Jesus 
Told  Stories.") 

*Dr.  Durham  is  president  of  the  Arizona  State  University.  He 
was  previously  academic  vice  president  and  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

^See  also  Doctrine  and  Covenants  86,  for  the  revelation  given  to 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Dec.  6,  1832,  explaining  the  parable  of  the 
wheat  and  the  tares. 
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stressed  hard  work,  practicality,  experience,  prep- 
aration, natural  developments  and  adjustments, 
rather  than  a  sudden,  terrible  doomsday. 

The  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares  was, 
however,  a  favorite  parable  with  President  Wilf ord 
Woodruff.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  went  so 
far  as  to  announce  that  the  angels  were  now  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  parable. ^  The 
emphasis  given  by  later  presidents  of  the  Church 
seems,  like  President  Young,  to  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  gradualism,  of  preparing  the  way  for  the 
eventual  second  coming ;  to  work  with  purpose  for 
world  improvement,  rather  than  fearful  waiting 
for  a  great  and  terrible  day,  which  is  inevitable 
and  soon.  However,  as  is  indicated  in  Matthew 
24 :36,  ".  .  .  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only." 

The  foregoing  statement  of  Jesus  is  clear.  We 
do  not  know.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  end  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  life's  experience  in  this  world 
is  concerned,  comes  every  minute,  every  hour,  every 
day  for  thousands  of  us.  It  came  in  1865  for 
Abraham  Lincoln;  in  1953  for  Joseph  Stalin;  in 
1877  for  Brigham  Young. 

With  respect  to  Matthew's  text  of  the  parable 
itself,  the  following  points  may  be  noted: 

1.  It  is  difficult  to  coordinate  the  literal  account 
in  the  King  James  version  of  the  parable  with  the 
theological  understanding  conveyed  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  For  example,  a  literal  reading 
of  the  parable  would  seem  to  indicate  (if  the  wheat 
is  likened  to  some  people  and  the  tares  are  likened 
to  other  people)  that  some  people  are  the  good  seed 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  while  other  people  grow  from 
seeds  sown  by  the  Devil.  Such  a  literal  account, 
of  course,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  basic  doc- 
trine that  all  men  born  into  this  world  are  the 
children  of  one  Father.  This  immediately  suggests 
the  undesirability  as  well  as  the  impracticality  of 
trying  to  apply,  literally,  the  words  in  the  parable 
itself  to  any  especial  person,  event  or  circumstance. 

2.  The  sowing  of  tares  by  the  enemy  (the  Devil) 
is  offered  as  a  purposive  act,  similar  to  the  purpose- 
ful act  of  sowing  the  good  seed.  The  phrase,  "while 
men  slept,"  has  been  used  as  the  title  of  a  recent 
book  to  suggest  that  people  should  be  on  guard  at 
all  times  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  purposive  acts 
of  danger.  The  parable's  main  point  thereafter 
seems  to  be  that  wheat  and  tares  do  actually  grow 
together  in  the  field.  That  this  is  a  condition  of 
human  society  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  section  86 
of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants. 

3.  If,  in  this  life,  wheat  and  tares  do  grow  to- 
gether and  are  so  tolerated  by  the  Son  of  Man 


^See   The   Discourses   of    Wilf  ord  Woodruff,    1946;    The   Bookcraft 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  230,  250,  251. 


("Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest:  .  .  ."), 
a  major  lesson  seems  to  be  that  we  must  learn  to 
live  and  flourish  despite  the  environment  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  When  shall  the  harvest  be?  We 
do  not  know.  The  old  theology  of  John  Calvin,  that 
the  good  are  the  wheat  and  the  damned  are  the 
tares,  will  not  suffice  us  in  this  situation  —  in  the 
light  of  the  Restored  Gospel.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  left  with  a  challenge  of  fructifying  our  lives  in 
anticipation  of  the  time  of  "harvest."  And  whether 
harvest  time  is  the  end  of  the  world  for  us  individ- 
ually —  namely,  the  day  of  our  death ;  or  is  the  end 
of  the  world  as  an  atomic  holocaust  really  matters 
little  if  we  are  individually  qualified  for  eternal  life. 

4.  Finally,  it  is  comforting  to  note  (from  the 
standpoint  of  the  current  world  scene)  that  the 
advice  of  the  Saviour  was  not  only  to  let  both  the 
wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  until  the  har- 
vest; but,  the  decision  as  to  disposition,  separation 
and  final  allocation  of  the  tares  and  wheat  is  not 
left  to  us.  Rather,  the  decision  is  plainly  to  be  a 
decision  of  the  Son  of  Man.  He  will  direct  His 
angels  accordingly.  We  should,  therefore,  be  cau- 
tious about  making  judgments  as  to  who  constitutes 
the  tares,  and  who  constitutes  the  wheat.  Judg- 
ment is  the  Lord's  in  His  own  due  time.  If  we 
desire  to  enter  His  barn  rather  than  to  be  gathered 
and  burned  in  the  fire,  that  is  our  responsibility 
and  challenge  under  the  doctrine  of  free  agency. 

The  parable,  recorded  only  by  Matthew,  was  a 
simple  message  deHvered  to  people  attempting  to 
wrest  a  living  from  barren,  parched  earth.  In  a 
land  of  little  fertile  soil,  the  presence  of  any  weed 
in  the  grain  field  represented  tragic  waste.  Weeds 
meant  less  subsistence,  less  life-giving  food.  Then, 
as  now,  men  would  make  energetic  efforts  to  rid 
their  fields  of  weeds.  But  in  this  connection,  in  the 
"field"  of  human  society,  the  parable  may  carry 
an  unusual  message  of  tolerance  as  well  as  a  warn- 
ing of  a  fiery  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
rulers  of  dictatorial  countries  might  well  bear  in 
mind.  In  such  lands,  they  are  prone  to  attempt  to 
"weed  out"  and  destroy  anything  they  arbitrarily 
feel  is  undesirable.  Without  tolerance,  the  free 
agency  of  man  is  blighted.  In  countries  where  the 
New  Testament  has  had  influence,  men  are  more 
content  to  leave  the  weeding-out  process  and  judg- 
ment to  God. 

Perhaps  to  the  Jews  of  His  day,  infiltrated  by 
Romans  and  surrounded  by  alien  neighbors,  Jesus, 
too,  was  trying  to  teach  the  lesson  of  tolerance. 
"Let  both  grow  together  until  the  harvest."  Per- 
haps this  could  be  the  challenge  confronting  us  in 
our  own  wheat  patch  —  to  be  in  the  world  but  not 
of  it  —  meantime,  doing  our  best  to  qualify  our- 
selves for  the  Master's  barn. 
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Is  tlie  price  too  high? 


by  George  H,  Fudge 


6i  A  ND  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that 
JTTL  the  man  should  be  alone ; . . ."  {Genesis  2 : 
18.)  From  the  dawn  of  time  men  have  lived  to- 
gether. The  basis  of  community  living  has  been 
and  is  the  family  unit.  This  family  unit  was  formu- 
lated by  God  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  When  God  gave 
Eve  to  Adam,  this  marriage  was  to  last  for  eternity. 
Adam  and  Eve  were  not  subject  to  death.  Their 
marriage,  therefore,  was  meant  to  last  forever. 
We  can  imagine  the  peace  and  love  that  could 
exist  in  a  situation  where  death  and  pain  had  no 
place,  where  sorrow  and  fear  were  strangers ;  then 
add  to  this  the  blessing  of  children.  Down  through 
history  men  have  referred  to  the  Garden  of  Eden 
as  a  Utopia  —  a  paradise  to  be  sought  after,  but 
not  within  their  reach. 

Ever  since  the  commandment  was  broken  and 
death  entered  the  world,  man  has  become  chained 
by  fear  and  pain,  misery  and  suspicion.  The 
knowledge  of  man's  eternal  destiny  has  become 
fogged  by  the  lies  of  Satan.  Live  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die  is  the  doctrine  of  the  evil  one. 
Yet  through  the  darkness  and  ignorance  of  his 
earthly  existence,  man  has  hoped  for  a  better  life 
where  he  and  his  loved  ones  could  be  together  in 
a  family  relationship  which  would  perpetuate  joy 
eternally.  What  would  one  give  for  this  great 
treasure  ? 

Recently,  an  Australian  won  a  lottery  with  a 
prize  of  $244,000.  Shortly  after  winning  this  for- 
tune, the  man's  son  was  kidnapped.  The  grief- 
stricken  father  offered  all  of  his  prize  money  for 
the  return  of  his  son.  He  did  not  count  the  cost; 
the  price  was  not  too  high  for  him,  if  only  he 
would  have  his  child  back. 

How  many  countless  families  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  their  young  ones  in  death  ?  And  what  would 
they  have  given  if  they  could  have  avoided  this  loss  ? 

Through  the  restoration  of  the  Gospel,  the  plan 
of  our  Heavenly  Father  has  been  revealed.  The 
truth  that  was  once  upon  the  earth  has  been  re- 
stored. Man  can  learn  that  marriage  is  not  a  dead- 
end alley  but  an  eternal  avenue  stretching  glorious- 
ly towards  exaltation.  He  can  also  learn  that  the 
hollow-sounding  words  composed  in  the  creeds  of 
men,  "until  death  do  you  part,"  have  been  replaced 
by  the  revealed  word  of  truth  spoken  by  God-given 
authority,  "for  time  and  all  eternity." 

It  has  been  said,  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a 


(For  Course  20,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Celestial  Family  Exalta- 
tion"; for  Course  16,  lessons  of  October  9  and  16,  "The  Way  of 
Salvation  for  All  Men";  and  of  general  interest.) 


man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  {Mark  8:36.)  One  could  also  pose  the 
question,  "For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
family?" 

By  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  man  has  worked 
through  the  ages  to  provide  for  his  family.  Today 
we  spend  most  of  our  waking  hours  trying  to 
provide  for  and  rear  our  children.  Our  hope  is 
that  they  may  live  better  than  we.  What  price 
would  we  pay  for  some  sacred  formula  that  would 
guarantee  to  ourselves  and  family  an  existence  so 
glorious  that  it  is  beyond  words  or  imagination. 
In  this  day  of  life  insurance  policies,  what  would 
we  give  for  a  life  assurance  policy? 

There  is  available  to  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  an  assurance 
of  eternal  life  for  ourselves  and  our  families.  For 
this  purpose  the  Church  has  been  commanded  to 
build  temples.  In  these  holy  edifices,  sacred  ordi- 
nances are  performed  —  ordinances  which  provide 
the  possibility  of  life  eternal  to  all  who  are  worthy. 

A  worthy  member  is  required  to  obey  the  com- 
mandments. We  should  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
sustain  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  pay  an  honest 
tithing,  be  morally  clean  and  be  willing  to  dedicate 
our  talents  and  our  time  in  furthering  the  work 
of  the  Lord. 

The  Lord  has  said :  "He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me: 
and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him."  {John  14:  :21.)  We  have  the  commandments, 
we  have  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Surely,  then,  we  can  learn  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Master.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  great  gift  of  eternal  life. 

The  Lord's  plan  of  progression  is  to  pay  for 
what  we  get  before  we  get  it.  The  devil's  plan 
is  to  take  what  we  want  now  and  pay  for  it  later. 
Too  many  of  us  are  following  the  devil's  plan.  We 
are  taking  all  we  can  get.  Sooner  or  later  we  will 
have  to  pay  for  our  transgressions  and  our  pro- 
crastinations. Too  few  of  us  are  willing  to  follow 
the  Lord's  plan  and  build  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
Our  treasures  and  our  jewels  are  our  children, 
our  wives  or  husbands  and  our  loved  ones.  These 
precious  things  are  not  beyond  our  reach.  The 
price  is  within  our  range.  With  a  little  effort  we 
can  purchase  the  pearl  of  great  price  and  have 
eternal  joy  with  our  families  and  loved  ones  in 
the  celestial  kingdom  of  our  God. 
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"The  Crucifixion  of  Jesvis" 


THE  STORY 

As  Jesus  left  the  palace  of  Pontius  Pilate  under  condemnation 
of  death,  the  Roman  soldiers  took  Him  in  charge.  He  was  to  be 
crucified  —  nailed  to  a  cross,  just  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  His 
enemies,  for  He  had  committed  no  crime.  Even  Pontius  Pilate  had 
said  that. 

It  seems  that  when  one  is  sentenced  to  death  by  crucifixion, 
he  is  required  to  carry  his  own  cross.  This  Jesus  started  to  do. 
However,  the  great  strain  of  His  trial,  ".  .  .  the  barbarous  treatment 
He  had  suffered  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  the  humiliation  and 
cruel  usage  to  which  He  had  been  subjected  before  Herod,  the  fright- 
ful scourging  under  Pilate's  order,  the  brutal  treatment  by  the  in- 
human soldiery,  together  with  the  extreme  humiliation  and  the  mental 
agony  of  it  all,  had  so  weakened  His  physical  organism  that  He 
moved  but  slowly  under  the  burden  of  the  cross  .  .  ,"  The  soldiers, 
therefore,  pressed  into  service  Simon,  a  native  of  Cyrene.  To  him 
was  given  the  task  of  carrying  the  cross  of  Jesus. 

"Along  the  city  streets,  out  through  the  portal  of  the  massive 
wall,  and  thence  to  a  place  beyond  but  yet  nigh  unto  Jerusalem,  the 
cortege  advanced  ,  .  ,"  to  a  place  called  Calvary. 

It  was  customary  that  just  before  nailing  the  condemned  person 
to  the  cross,  he  should  be  offered  a  narcotic  drink  of  sour  wine  or 
vinegar  in  which  ingredients  for  deadening  the  sensibility  of  the 
victims  was  placed.  However,  ",  .  .  when  the  drugged  cup  was 
presented  to  Jesus,  He  put  it  to  His  lips,  but  having  ascertained  the 
nature  of  its  contents  refused  to  drink,  and  so  demonstrated  His 
determination  to  meet  death  with  faculties  alert  and  mind  unclouded." 

Jesus  ".  .  .  was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  spikes  driven  through 
the  hands  and  feet,  as  was  the  Roman  method,  and  not  bound  only 
by  cords  as  was  the  custom  in  infiicting  this  form  of  punishment 
among  some  other  nations.  Death  by  crucifixion  was  at  once  the 
most  lingering  and  most  painful  of  all  forms  of  execution.  The 
victim  lived  in  ever-increasing  torture,  generally  for  many  hours, 
sometimes  for  days.  The  spikes  so  cruelly  driven  through  hands  and 
feet  penetrated  and  crushed  sensitive  nerves  and  quivering  tendons, 
yet  inflicted  no  mortal  wound.  The  welcome  relief  of  death  came 
through  the  exhaustion  caused  by  intense  and  unremitting  pain, 
through  localized  inflamation  and  congestion  of  organs  incident  to 
the  strained  and  unnatural  posture  of  the  body. 

"As  the  crucifiers  proceeded  with  their  awful  task,  [Jesus]  .  .  . 
in  the  spirit  of  God-like  mercy  . .  .  prayed :  *,  .  .  Father,  forgive  them ; 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do  .  .  .'    (Luke  23  :34.) 

".  .  .  To  the  cross  above  the  head  of  Jesus  was  affixed  a  title 
or  inscription,  prepared  by  order  of  Pilate  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  crucified  and  the  nature  of 
the  offense  for  which  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  .  .  .  The  title 
so  exhibited  read :  'This  is  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews  .  .  .'  "  (Matthew 
27:37.)  The  chief  priests  wanted  Pilate  to  change  it  to  read,  ".  .  . 
he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews,"  but  Pilate  would  not  change  it. 
(John  19:21.) 


(For  Course  10,  lesson  of  October  16,  "On  Calvary":  for  Course  14,  lesson  of  October  2, 
"They  Crucified  Him,"  and  lesson  of  October  9,  "Him,  Whom  They  Pierced";  and  of  general 
interest. ) 
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"The  Crucifixion  of  Jesus' 


THE    STORY   (Continued) 

As  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  there  was  much  mockery  and  taunting 
such  as  ".  .  .  If  thou  be  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.'*  (Luke 
23:37.)  "He  saved  others;  himself  he  cannot  save  .  .  ."  (Matthew 
27:42.)  But  Jesus  knew  that  this  was  not  in  the  plan  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father  and  He  would  have  no  part  in  it. 

"Among  the  spectators  of  this,  the  greatest  tragedy  in  history, 
...  no  mention  is  found  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  Twelve,  save 
one,  and  he  [John],  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  .  .  ."  There  was 
also  ".  .  .  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  (John  19:25.) 
Then  in  tenderness  Jesus  asked  John  to  take  care  of  His  mother. 
Leading  her  gently  away  from  her  dying  Son,  John  took  her  to  his 
own  home,  thus  to  care  for  her  as  his  Master  had  indicated. 

"Jesus  was  nailed  to  the  cross  during  the  forenoon  of  .  .  .  Friday, 
probably  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  At  noontide  the  light  of  the 
sun  was  obscured  and  black  darkness  spread  over  the  whole  land. 
The  terrifying  gloom  continued  for  a  period  of  three  hours  .  .  . 

"At  the  ninth  hour,  or  about  three  in  the  afternoon  .  .  ."  in  a 
voice  indicating  extreme  physical  suffering,  Jesus  was  heard  to  say, 
".  .  .  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  (Mark  15:34.) 
But  God  had  not  forsaken  Him,  as  Jesus  later  knew. 

"Fully  realizing  that  He  was  no  longer  forsaken,  but  that  His 
atoning  sacrifice  had  been  accepted  by  the  Father,  .  .  ,  He  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  voice  of  holy  triumph:  '.  .  .  It  is  finished:  .  .  .'  (John  19:30.) 
In  reverence,  resignation  and  relief,  He  addressed  the  Father  saying : 
*,  . .  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit: . . .'  (Luke  23:46.) 
He  bowed  His  head,  and  voluntarily  gave  up  His  life. 

"Jesus  the  Christ  was  dead.  His  life  had  not  been  taken  from 
Him  except  as  He  had  willed  to  permit  .  .  ."^ 


THE  PICTURE 

As  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  the  inscription  above  Him  which 
said,  "Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews"  was  plainly  visible  to  all  passers 
by,  since  Calvary  was  close  to  the  public  thoroughfare.  If  literally 
construed,  the  inscription  was  an  official  declaration  that  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus  was  in  fact  King  of  the  Jews.  Excitedly  the  chief  priests 
appealed  to  the  Governor,  saying,  ".  .  .  Write  not,  The  King  of  the 
Jews;  but  that  he  said,  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered. 
What  I  have  written  I  have  written."  (John  19:21,  22.)  So  the  offi- 
cial written  declaration  of  Jesus'  title  and  status  remained. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cross,  we  see  the  three  Marys:  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus ;  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas ;  and  VLary  Magdalene. 
The  figure  of  the  man  in  the  foreground  could  well  be  that  of  John, 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  extending  a  hand  of  love  and  friend- 
ship to  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus.  In  response  to  his  Master's 
request,  he  led  her  tenderly  away  from  this  awful  scene  to  his  home 
to  care  for  her  as  Jesus  had  said. 

— Marie  F.  Felt. 


iTalmage,  James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,.  1928  edition;  Deseret  Book  Company,   Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  pages  652-662. 
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Christ  poured  out  the 
changer's  money 
and  overthrew 
the  tables. 


. . .  Make  not  my  Father's 

house  an  house  of 

ni^erchandise 


A  Flannelboard  Story  by  Marie  F.  Felt 


And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords, 
he  drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  sheep, 
and  the  oxen;  and  poured  out  the  changers'  money, 
and  overthrew  the  tables; 

And  he  said  unto  them  that  sold  doves,  Take 
these  things  hence;  make  not  my  Father's  house 
an  house  of  merchandise.  — John  2:15,  16. 

IN  the  great  city  of  Jerusalem  where  Jesus  often 
went  was  a  building  that  He  loved  very  dearly. 
He  called  it  His  Father's  house.  It  was  here  that 
the  people  went  to  learn  about  God  and  to  worship 
Him.   The  people  called  it  the  temple. 

Jesus  had  been  to  the  temple  several  times 
before  —  once  when  He  was  a  baby  just  a  few  days 
old.  His  mother,  Mary,  and  Joseph  had  taken  Him 
there  to  receive  a  name  and  a  blessing. 

The  next  time  He  went  was  when  He  was  12. 
He  came  to  Jerusalem  with  His  family  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  the  passover.  This  celebration  was 
commanded  by  God  to  help  the  Jews  remember  how 
good  He  had  been  to  their  forefathers,  the  children 
of  Israel,  long  ago  in  Egypt.  He  had  helped  them 
escape  from  the  wicked  King  Pharaoh  who  had 
held  them  as  slaves  for  many,  many  years. 

Jesus  remembered  well  His  visit  at  that  time. 
Of  all  that  He  saw  and  did,  He  enjoyed  His  visit  to 
the  temple  most.  There  He  talked  with  learned 
men  called  doctors  who  were  surprised  and  amazed 
at  what  this  12-year-old  boy  knew.  They  did  not 
realize,  of  course,  that  He  was  our  Heavenly  Fa- 
ther's own  Son  and  the  Saviour  for  whom  the  Jews 
had  been  waiting  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
years.  Jesus  would  have  liked  to  stay  longer,  but 
His  mother  wanted  Him  to  come  home  with  them, 
so  He  did. 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  in  this  story,  Jesus  was 
much  older.  He  was  30.  In  His  heart  the  temple 
was  still  the  place  that  He  loved  most.  He  planned 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  November  20,  "Our  Temples — for  Sacred 
Service";  and  for  parents.) 


to  go  there  again  to  worship  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  to  show  Him,  both  in  what  He  said  and  did, 
how  much  He  loved  Him. 

As  Jesus  neared  Jerusalem,  He  was  thrilled  at 
the  beauty  of  the  temple.  It  was  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  white  stone,  decorated  with  much  gold.  Standing 
high  on  a  hill,  it  fairly  gleamed  in  the  morning 
sunlight  as  it  rose  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  [End 
of  Introduction.] 

As  Jesus  and  His  followers  entered  the  outer 
court  of  the  temple,  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  He  was  very  unhappy  with  what  he  saw. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  people  worshipping  and  sacri- 
ficing. He  saw  stalls  set  up.  In  them  were  cattle, 
sheep  and  pigeons.  By  each  stall  was  a  priest  ready 
to  sell  to  those  who  wished  his  merchandise. 

Not  far  from  these  stalls  were  priests  sitting  by 
tables,  ready  to  change  money  from  other  towns 
and  countries  into  the  money  which  the  officials 
of  the  temple  would  accept.  This  was  necessary  if 
the  people  wanted  to  offer  contributions  to  the 
temple,  and  most  of  them  did. 

Now  Jesus  could  see  that  things  were  not  right, 
that  the  people  who  wanted  to  offer  sacrifices  and 
make  contributions  to  the  temple  were  not  being 
treated  as  they  should  be.  He  could  see  that  the 
priests  were  being  dishonest  and  unfair.  Neither 
were  they  truthful  with  those  who  came  to  them. 
Many  of  the  Jews  who  had  come  there  had  come 
long  distances.  They  had  brought  their  own  ani- 
mals to  offer  as  sacrifices.  Since  the  lambs  and 
other  animals  had  to  be  perfect  and  without  blem- 
ish, the  priests  would  tell  the  people  that  their  ani- 
mals were  not  perfect,  that  if  they  wanted  to  offer 
sacrifices,  they  would  have  to  buy  those  that  were 
in  the  stalls.  How  wicked  for  them  to  say  this  when 
it  was  not  so.  The  priests  would  also  charge  very 
high  prices,  even  for  the  doves  that  were  bought 
by  those  who  were  too  poor  to  purchase  sheep  and 
cattle. 
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Not  only  was  this  wrong,  but  also  the  matter 
of  money-changing-  was  wrong.  Those  who  wished 
to  pay  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  temple  had 
to  use  the  money  of  Jerusalem.  Since  each  little 
community  and  each  country  had  its  own  money, 
the  people  from  these  places  had  to  go  to  the  tables 
where  the  priests  were  and  change  their  money 
for  the  money  used  in  Jerusalem. 

The  priests  would  not  exchange  this  money 
straight  across.  Instead  they  charged  high  rates 
for  this  service  and  the  people  lost  much  in  the 
transaction.  With  all  this  going  on,  there  was  much 
confusion.  Everyone  was  trying  to  make  money 
from  those  who  had  come  to  the  great  feast.  [End 
of  Scene  I.] 

So  angry  was  Jesus  at  what  He  saw  that  He 
began  to  braid  a  whip  of  rope.  He  even  called  out 
to  the  priests  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
over  the  noise  of  the  people,  ".  .  .  make  not  my 
Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise."  (John 
2:16.) 

The  whole  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  being 
made  into  a  place  of  business  like  any  market  place 
in  the  city.  The  more  He  saw,  the  more  angry  He 
became.  Suddenly,  without  notice.  He  stepped  for- 
ward, threw  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  to 
the  floor  and  scattered  money  everywhere.  Then 
He  opened  the  doors  of  the  stalls  and  drove  out  the 
cattle  and  the  sheep.  He  even  sent  the  doves  away 
with  their  owners.  With  the  whip  that  He  had 
made,  He  let  it  be  known  with  near  violence  just 
how  He  felt.  Everyone  was  frightened  and  tried 
to  hurry  to  get  out  of  Jesus'  way.  [End  of  Scene  II.] 

As  soon  as  the  priests  had  left,  Jesus  began  to 
teach  the  people  about  our  Heavenly  Father,  just 
as  the  priests  should  have  done,  only  so  much  better. 
He  was  filled  with  the  power  and  authority  of  God ; 
and  God's  kind  and  loving  Spirit  was  with  Him. 
People  gathered  around  in  great  crowds  and  loved 
what  they  heard.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  ".  .  .  they 
believed  ...  the  word  which  Jesus  had  said."  {John 
2:22.)    [End  of  Scene  III.] 


References: 

Talmage,  James  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ;  Deseret  Book 
Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  154,  155. 

Peloubet's  Bible  Dictionary;  Henry  Coates  and  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  pages  675,  676. 

Harper's  Bible  Dictionary;  Harper  and  Brothers,  New- 
York;  pages  734,  735. 

How  to  Present  the  Flannelboard  Story 

Characters  and  Props  Needed  for  this  Presentation  Are: 

Picture  of  Herod's  Temple,  which  is  the  one  that  Jesus 

knew. 
Jesus  in  standing  position,  with  several  of  His  disciples 

standing  near  Him.  (NT34.) 
Sheep  and  cattle  in  stalls  with  priests  sitting  by  the 

stalls.   (NT35.) 
Money-changers  sitting  at  tables  with  cages  of  doves 

nearby.    Travelers,   who  had  come    to    the  temple 

and  were  now  trying  to  arrange  for  a  sacrifice,  are 

standing  by  the  tables.   (NT36.) 
Jesus,   in  anger,  using  his  whipcord,  overturning  the 

tables   of  the  money-changers,  then  releasing  the 

animals.   (NT37.) 
The  fleeing  priests.  (NT38a.) 
A  fleeing  lamb.   (NT38b.) 
Jesus   (NT34)   teaching  the  true  worshippers    (NT39) 

of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Order  of  Episodes: 

Introduction : 

Show  the  picture  of  the  temple  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Leave  it  on  the  flannelboard  until  the  paragraph  is 
reached  which  says:  "Standing  high  on  a  hill,  it 
fairly  gleamed  in  the  morning  sunlight  as  it  rose 
over  the  Mount  of  Olives." 

Scene  I: 

Scenery :  The  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  indicated  by 
large  pillars  spaced  across  the  flannelboard. 

Action:  Jesus  and  His  disciples  (NT34)  enter  the  outer 
court,  or  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  They  see 
around  the  court  stalls  with  cattle,  sheep  (NT35) 
and  doves  (NT36)  in  them.  They  see  a  priest  at 
each  stall  ready  to  sell  these  animals  to  the  people 
who  had  come  to  worship.  They  see  money-changers 
in  action.  (NT35  and  NT36.)  It  was  a  scene  of 
confusion  such  as  one  might  see  in  a  market  place, 
and  is  not  appropriate  for  the  temple. 

Scene  II: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  Jesus  is  angered  at  what  He  sees.  He  calls 
out,  '*.  .  .  make  not  my  Father's  house  an  house  of 
merchandise."  Then  He  uses  His  whipcord  to  drive 
them  out.  (NT37.)  He  overturns  the  tables  of  the 
money-changers  and  releases  the  cattle  and  the 
sheep.  He  commands  those  who  owned  the  doves  to 
take  them  away.  The  priests  hurry  away.  (NT38a.) 
A  lamb  flees.  (NT38b.) 

Scene  III: 

Scenery:    Same  as  Scene  I. 

Action:  Jesus  (NT34)  teaches  the  people  who  remain 
(NT39)  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
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MEET    YOUR  NEW  BOARD   MEMBERS 


by  Lowell  R.  Jackson 


C.  Derek  Harland 

"I  was  the  only 
Mormon  boy  in 
the  entire  town," 
recalls  C.  Derek 
Harland,  recent- 
ly -  appointed 
member  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union.  "But  I  will 
always  consider  it  a  blessing  to 
have  been  reared  in  the  mission 
field." 

Time  and  again,  in  his  native 
England,  Brother  Harland  was 
called  upon  to  defend  and  explain 
his  faith.  Once,  in  grammar 
school  where  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land doctrine  was  expounded,  the 
instructor  called  upon  class  mem- 
bers to  explain  "the  Godhead." 
Young  Derek  was  the  only  one  to 
raise  his  hand.  He  gave  a  forth- 
right answer  and  was  immediate- 
ly sent  to  the  headmaster  for 
reprimand. 

At  the  age  of  17,  and  during 
World  War  II,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy.  In  his  four  years' 
duty  as  pilot  in  the  Middle  East, 
Near  East,  Atlantic  and  North 
Sea  combat  areas,  he  never  met 
one  who  shared  his  beliefs. 

Even  after  World  War  II,  this 
uniqueness  continued.  When 
Brother  Harland  applied  for  a  po- 
sition in  the  British  Ministry  of 
Education,  his  religious  beliefs 
were  challenged  by  a  retired  gen- 
eral. Maintaining  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  he  won  over  more 


experienced  candidates  to  become 
the  youngest  vocational  and  edu- 
cational guidance  counselor  hired 
by  the  ministry. 

"My  father,"  confides  Brother 
Harland,  "was  responsible  more 
than  any  other  person  in  building 
my  faith  and  molding  my  charac- 
ter. A  convert  to  the  Church,  he 
was  always  a  sincere,  devout  ex- 
ample. Yet  he  taught  me  there 
was  joy  and  laughter  and  pleasant 
company  in  our  Gospel." 

In  England,  Brother  Harland 
served  as  president  of  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough Branch  and  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Newcastle  Dis- 
trict of  the  British  Mission. 

Moving  to  Utah  in  1953,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Stake  High  Council  and  stake 
genealogical  chairman.  He  is  pres- 
ently serving  as  high  priest  group 
instructor  in  the  Bountiful  11th 
Ward,  South  Davis  Stake. 

Brother  Harland  is  head  of  the 
training  department  of  the  Gen- 
ealogical Society  and  a  member 
of  the  genealogical  convention 
staff.  He  is  also  a  special  instruc- 
tor in  religion  with  the  BYU 
Extension  Division.  He  is  co- 
author of  A  Basic  Course  in  Gen- 
ealogy, Volume  /,  and  author  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  same 
name. 

His  wife  is  the  former  Mary 
Henderson  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
They  have  two  children. 

Edith  B.  Bauer 

Chatting  with 
Dr.  Edith  B.  Bau- 
er is  a  rare  treat. 
One  is  immediate- 
ly aware  of  her 
enthusiasm  for 
living.  She  readi- 
ly admits  she  is  an  optimist,  but 
not  the  overactive  bubbling  kind 


who  thrives  on  froth  and  the 
pleasures  of  the  moment.  In  fact, 
she  says,  "Life  has  many  dis- 
couraging moments,  but  it  would 
be  meaningless  if  there  weren't 
some  problems  to  face  and  solve." 

For  those  who  may  not  have 
enough  problems  to  solve  —  who 
yearn  for  a  life  of  excitement  and 
adventure  —  Dr.  Bauer  recom- 
mends a  foreign  mission.  She  re- 
turned only  a  short  while  ago 
from  Tehran,  Iran,  where  she 
served  two  years  as  an  adviser 
in  the  education  program  at  the 
University  of  Tehran. 

"When  I  made  my  final  decision 
to  go  to  Iran  and  began  packing," 
she  recalls,  "I  became  very  appre- 
hensive. This  feeling  grew  worse 
as  we  stopped  for  an  emergency 
fueling  at  Gander,  Newfoundland 
—  there  was  a  heavy  storm  over 
the  Atlantic.  And,  by  the  time 
I  got  to  Istanbul  (Constantino- 
ple), this  feeling  reached  a 
new  high.  Imagine,  late  in  the 
evening,  being  surrounded  by 
strange  dialects,  sights  and  smells. 
I  felt  so  helpless  to  it  all  —  as 
though  I  were  at  the  end  of  the 
earth.  Then,  to  top  it  all,  some- 
one said  Tehran  was  even  more 
remote." 

But  Sister  Bauer  found  a 
friendly  group  of  people  at  the 
airport  in  Tehran  to  welcome  her 
(a  custom  there)  ;  there  was  an 
LDS  branch  in  the  city ;  comfort- 
able accommodations  were  found 
for  herself,  her  son  and  Dr.  Reich- 
ert,  the  other  woman  technician 
from  Utah ;  the  climate  and  moun- 
tain terrain  bore  close  similarity 
to  those  in  Utah ;  and  the  Persian 
Gardens  were  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions in  their  exotic  beauty. 

Needless  to  say,  Dr.  Bauer 
found  many  problems  and  chal- 
lenges during  her  eventful   stay 
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in  Iran.  But,  then,  she  had  en- 
countered many  of  these  in  her 
earlier  life.  One  of  them  was  ad- 
justing to  new  places. 

Dr.  Bauer  was  born  in  Gunni- 
son, Utah,  where  her  father 
owned  a  store.  Because  of  finan- 
cial reversals,  the  family  (which 
included  five  children)  decided  to 
try  some  homesteading  near  Ly- 
man, Wyoming.  Summers  were 
spent  at  the  homestead  —  school- 
days at  Lyman  or  Ogden,  Utah. 
After  five  years  in  Wyoming,  the 
family  returned  to  Utah.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  lived  at 
Goshen  and  then  moved  to  the 
present  family  home  in  Payson. 
Edith  attended  Payson  High 
School  and  was  valedictorian 
when  she  graduated  in  her  junior 
year.  Immediately  thereafter  she 
matriculated  at  Brigham  Young 
University  where  she  obtained,  in 
three  years,  her  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  in  music  and  English. 

Her  most  crushing  and  chal- 
lenging problem  was  that  of  ad- 
justing to  the  sudden  death  of  her 
husband,  Heber  Carl  Bauer,  in  the 
fall  of  1943.  For  a  time,  little 
other  than  the  need  to  care  for 
her  two  young  children  seemed 
important.  However,  from  these 
experiences  has  developed  an  in- 
creased appreciation  for  her  par- 
ents, her  children  and  friends, 
and  a  greater  faith  in  God. 

Having  taught  school  before 
her  marriage,  Edith  decided  to 
return  to  BYU  to  renew  her 
teaching  certificate.  She  re- 
mained to  do  some  work  on  a 
Master's  Degree,  and  was  then 
asked  to  join  the  BYU  staff.  As 
time  and  finances  permitted,  she 
attended  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  completed  her  doctor- 
ate at  that  school  in  1956.  At  the 
present  time  she  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  educational  psychology 
at  BYU. 


Edith  has  served  the  Church  in 
various  capacities  since  her  first 
assignment  of  being  Sunday 
School  organist  at  the  age  of  12. 
She  has  had  teaching  experiences 
in  all  the  auxiliary  organizations 
of  the  Church.  She  has  been  Pri- 
mary president  and  stake  board 
member,  ward  YWMIA  president 
and  stake  board  member,  ward 
chorister  and  organist,  coordina- 
tor for  the  Junior  Sunday  School 
and  teacher-trainer  director. 


David  H.  Yarn,  Jr. 

When  David  H. 
Yarn,  Jr.,  was  ac- 
claimed "Mayor 
for  a  Day"  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  he 
broke  three  prece- 
dents :  First,  this 
was  the  first  time  such  an  honor 
had  been  given  to  a  high  school 
student;  second,  young  David  in- 
terrupted the  continuous  reign 
of  William  B.  Hartsfield,  who  is 
still  mayor  of  Atlanta ;  ai^d,  third, 
David  belonged  to  a  minority  re- 
ligion in  this  Bible-belt  citadel  of 
Southern  Baptists. 

Today,  Dr.  David  H.  Yarn,  Jr., 
is  still  breaking  precedents.  At 
Brigham  Young  University,  he  is 
the  first  dean  appointed  to  head 
the  College  of  Religious  Instruc- 
tion, created  in  1959  with  five 
departments.  He  is  also  the  first 
instructor  of  philosophy  on  the 
BYU  campus.  He  received  his 
Doctor's  degree  in  Philosophy  and 
Education  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  New  York  City. 

Early  in  life,  Brother  Yarn  was 
recognized  for  his  various  accom- 
plishments and  leadership  abili- 
ties. In  high  school,  he  won  loving 
cups  and  letters  in  literary  and 
athletic  areas  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  student  govern- 
ment. Later,  at  Georgia  Tech., 
where  he  studied  engineering  for 


more  than  a  year,  he  was  elected 
president  of  his  freshman  class. 

Friends  and  associates  knew  he 
was  a  Latter-day  Saint.  Few,  if 
any,  shared  his  religious  beliefs, 
but  all  respected  and  admired  the 
loyalty  and  esteem  he  held  for 
his  faith. 

"This  great  devotion  to  my 
Church  was  instilled  in  me  at  an 
early  age  by  my  father,"  Dr.  Yarn 
recalls.  "He  was  president  of  the 
Atlanta  Branch  when  I  was  a 
boy."  Brother  Yarn's  father  still 
resides  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
is  now  president  of  the  High 
Priests'  Quorum. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Yarn  left  his  studies  to  fill  a  mis- 
sion to  the  western  states,  where 
he  served  as  president  of  the 
Pueblo  District  and  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  home  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  mission. 

In  1945,  Dr.  Yarn  took  up  his 
academic  studies  once  again,  this 
time  at  Brigham  Young  Univer- 
sity. Here,  also,  he  received  top 
recognition:  executive  president 
of  Lambda  Delta  Sigma,  president 
of  the  Southern  Group,  national 
delegate  of  Delta  Phi  and  1946 
winner  of  the  Sundberg  Religion 
Award. 

It  was  at  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity that  Dr.  Yarn  met  his 
wife,  the  former  Marilyn  Steven- 
son of  Salt  Lake  City.  She  was 
studying  dramatic  arts.  They 
were  married  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple  and  now  have  four  daugh- 
ters. 

Brother  Yarn  has  a  long  record 
of  service,  including  counselor  in 
the  Manhatten  Ward,  New  York 
Stake  and  first  counselor  in  the 
East  Provo  Stake  presidency.  He 
also  previously  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  YMMIA  General  Board. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Deseret 
News  Press  published  a  book  by 
Dr.  Yarn  entitled  Faith  in  a  Day 
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of  Unbelief.  This  contains  a  ser- 
ies of  radio  addresses  which  Dr. 
Yarn  delivered  over  radio  station 
KSL  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  sub- 
ject material  gives  a  clear-cut, 
unapologetic  statement  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  for 
member  and  nonmember  readers 
and  challenges  the  thoughts  of 
everyone  by  asking  questions  on 
basic  principles. 

Elmer  J.  Hartvigsen 

Elmer  Jennings 
Hartvigsen  is  a 
man  who  has 
always  been  in- 
volved in  chal- 
lenging, exacting, 
hard-driving 
projects.  His  appointment  to  the 
General  Board  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  promises  no 
variation  in  this  pioneer-pattern 
of  industrious  dedication. 

At  present.  Brother  Hartvigsen 
heads  a  ''big  business"  in  Utah,  a 
20-million-dollar  concern  with 
approximately  two  thousand  em- 
ployees. Those  on  the  profit-shar- 
ing end  are  38,000  youngsters  of 
the  Granite  School  District.  In 
addition,  four  thousand  kinder- 
garten students  attend  school  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Superintendent  Hartvigsen  of 
the  Granite  School  District  in  Salt 
Lake  City  began  his  education  in 
a  one-room,  one-teacher  school  in 
southern  Idaho.  He  walked  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  Cherry  Creek 
School  during  those  seven  forma- 
tive years,  many  times  in  sub-zero 
weather,  returning  late  evenings 
to  help  his  Norwegian-born  father 
with  chores  on  their  dry-land 
wheat  farm.  Then,  into  the  mid- 
night hours,  he  studied  near  the 
warmth  of  the  old  potbellied  stove 
in  the  kitchen  corner. 

He  was  one  of  eight  to  graduate 
and  matriculate  the  following  year 


at  the  high  school  in  Downey, 
Idaho,  where  he  developed  a  deep, 
unwavering  interest  in  mathemat- 
ics and  physics.  Unable  to  get  the 
courses  he  desired  in  this  area  of 
study,  he  transferred  to  the  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  Technical  Institute. 
Upon  graduating  from  high 
school,  he  enrolled  at  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  in 
Logan. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  in  those 
days  for  a  man  of  limited  means 
to  pursue  higher  education.  Broth- 
er Hartvigsen  had  to  work  long 
and  hard  at  toilsome  farm  chores 
to  pay  for  tuition  and  books.  In 
his  final  undergraduate  years, 
married  by  then  and  the  father 
of  two  children,  he  graded,  for  $12 
to  $15  a  month,  stacks  of  math 
papers  from  correspondence 
school.  From  dawn  to  midnight, 
he  studied  advanced  mathematics 
and  physics.  This  struggle  almost 
broke  his  health,  but  he  tri- 
umphed and  obtained  his  Bache- 
lor of  Science  degree. 

In  the  ensuing  years.  Brother 
Hartvigsen  continued  his  struggle 
for  higher  education ;  and,  in  1945, 
he  received  his  Master's  Degree  in 
School  Administration  from  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Today,  Superintendent  Hartvig- 
sen, with  an  enviable  record  as 
teacher,  principal,  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  superintendent,  is  well 
known  throughout  the  Intermoun- 
tain  area  by  fellow  educators  as 
being  most  proficient  in  all  aspects 
of  school  administration.  Those 
closely  associated  with  him  com- 
ment on  his  warmth  and  under- 
standing concern  for  people,  his 
ability  to  plan  and  organize  and 
the  clear-cut  and  decisive  way  he 
"gets  things  done." 

Brother  Hartvigsen  has  devoted 
many  years  of  service  to  the  Sun- 


day School.  While  residing  in 
Downey,  Idaho,  1935-44,  he  served 
as  stake  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent, counselor  in  the  Downey 
Ward  bishopric  and  first  counsel- 
or in  the  Portneuf  Stake  presi- 
dency. For  more  than  eight  years 
he  has  been  teacher  of  the  Gospel 
Doctrine  class. 

He  and  Mrs.  Hartvigsen,  the 
former  Marie  Johnson  of  Logan, 
now  reside  in  the  Bountiful  Ninth 
Ward.  They  have  seven  sons  and 
daughters  living.  One  child  is 
deceased. 

RELEASED  WITH  APPRECIATION 

Wayne  G.  Brown 

Retiring  from  the  General 
Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  after  six  years  of 
faithful  service  is  Wayne  G. 
Brown.  An  employment  transfer 
has  necessitated  his  severance 
from  the  board. 

Since  June,  1954,  Brother 
Brown  has  been  employed  as  loan 
guaranty  officer  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  regional  office.  He  is 
holding  this  same  position  now  in 
the  San  Francisco,  California, 
regional  office. 

While  on  the  board.  Brother 
Brown  served  with  diligence  on 
several  committees,  including  the 
circulation  and  use  area  of  The 
Instructor  Committee,  the  Mis- 
sions Committee,  Teacher  Im- 
provement Lesson  Committee, 
June  and  December  Sunday  Eve- 
ning and  Christmas  Program 
Committee  for  1959,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  and  the  Course  No. 
7  Committee. 

With  appreciation  expressed 
for  a  job  well  done,  the  entire 
Sunday  School  wishes  this  ardent 
Sunday  School  worker  and  his 
family  success  and  happiness  in 
their  new  home  and  new  place  of 
employment.  — Nettie  E.  Taylor. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


TOWARD  SUPERINTENDEN 
AND   LIBRARIANS 


How  often  we  hear  the  com- 
ment, "We  do  not  have  the  back 
issues  of  The  Instructor  which 
are  referred  to  in  our  Sunday 
School  manuals,  supplements  and 
preparation  meeting  helps." 

For  the  past  10  years,  we  have 
asked  each  Sunday  School  to  pro- 
vide its  library  with  three  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Instructor  — 
two  for  cutting  and  filing  accord- 
ing to  subject,  and  the  other  for 
binding  as  soon  as  the  annual 
index  comes  out.  What  a  wealth 
of  specific  reference  material  and 
visual  aids  these  10  years  of  In- 
structors contain! 

We  have  asked  that  a  Sunday 
School  librarian  be  appointed  in 
each  Sunday  School  who  would 
collect  and  classify  the  articles  by 
subject,  and,  by  studying  the 
weekly  lesson  topics,  would  have 
the  articles  and  the  visual  aids 
ready  for  teachers  when  and  as 
needed. 

In  a  study  just  made  of  ward 
Sunday  School  subscriptions,  we 
have  found  that  a  great  many 
Sunday  Schools  have  not  sub- 
scribed to  their  three  copies  of 
The  Instructor  and  that  a  large 
number  have  no  librarians  nor 
Instructor  directors. 

Superintendents,  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  Sunday 
School  teachers  are  supplied  with 
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these  vital  references,  visual  aids, 
maps,  etc.,  which  are  and  have 
been  published  in  The  Instructor. 
Start  now  by  subscribing  for  your 
Sunday  School  library's  three 
copies. 

The  teacher  turnover  is  very 
rapid  in  Sunday  Schools  not  so 
provided.  The  rate  of  teacher 
turnover  is  slight  in  certain 
schools  where  librarians  have 
been  properly  equipped  and  are 
doing  a  conscientious  job  of  sup- 
plying teachers  with  needed  ma- 
terials. By  continuing  these  three 
library  subscriptions,  in  another 
10  years  a  ward  would  have  a 
wealth  of  reference  material. 

May  we  suggest  that  a  survey 
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be  made  in  each  ward  as  to  avail- 
able back  numbers  of  The  In- 
structor and  that,  where  possible, 
these  be  bought  until  complete 
sets  are  obtained.  (See,  the  table 
in  the  opposite  column  showing 
the  back  issues  of  The  Instructor 
that  are  on  hand  for  sale  at  the 
circulation  office,  50  North  Main, 
Salt  Lake  City  11,  Utah.)  We 
recommend  first  that  enough  for 
complete  volumes  for  binding  be 
obtained  and  then  as  many  as 
possible  be  obtained  for  the  sub- 
ject files. 

Various  systems  for  filing  arti- 
cles are  in  use.  Dr.  Asahel  D. 
Woodruff  has  developed  a  very 
satisfactory  file.  This  has  been 
duplicated  and  is  for  sale  at  Des- 
eret Book  Company,  44  East 
South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City  11, 
Utah. 

Superintendents,  it  is  your  re- 
sponsibility to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  see  that  teachers  are 
provided  with  references  and 
teaching  aids  in  abundance  and 
that  an  adequate  enlistment  pro- 
gram is  working  so  that  people 
brought  to  Sunday  School  through 
enlistment  shall  wish  to  continue 
their  attendance.  The  objective 
is  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  every 
member  of  the  Church. 

— General  Superintendent 
George  R.  Hill. 


George  R.  Hill,  General  Superintendent 
David  Lawrence  McKay,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent;  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer;  Paul  B.  Tanner,  Assistant  General  Treasurer;  Richard  E.  Folland,  General  Secretary 
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Answers  to  Your  Questions 


Can  Wards  Deviate  from  Outlined  Programs? 

Q.  Are  wards  and  branches  permitted  to  de- 
velop Easter  and  Christmas  programs  around  the 
spirit  of  these  occasions  with  a  certain  degree  of 
freedom?  — Fresno  Stake. 

A.  The  programs  appearing  in  The  Instructor 
are  intended  as  recommendations  and  not  as  re- 
quirements. They  are  published  to  help,  and  there 
is  no  objection  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  if  appropriate  programs  are  given  other 
than  those  recommended  in  The  Instructor.  If 
there  is  no  conflict  between  two  wards  nor  two 
Sunday  Schools,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  wards 
having  full-length  programs  instead  of  separating 
to  classes.  Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times,  of 
course,  that  the  programs  be  appropriate;  and  if 
a  long  program  is  decided  upon,  those  in  charge 
should  feel  the  responsibility  of  making  that  pro- 


gram more  effective  than  classwork  on  the  subject 
would  have  been.    (See  Handbook,  page  77.) 

Can  Teachers  Deviate  from  Outlined  Lessons? 

Q.  On  Christmas  and  Easter,  may  not  a  devi- 
ance from  the  regular  outlined  lesson  be  permitted 
for  discussions  about  the  birth  and  resurrection  of 
Christ?  • — Fresno  Stake. 

A.  On  no  occasion  should  the  regular  lesson  be 
given  if  it  does  not  apply  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  resurrection  for  Easter ;  or  the  birth  of  Christ 
for  Christmas.  We  have  felt  that  the  teacher  of 
each  class  can  adapt  these  teachings  to  the  level 
of  his  class  so  that  more  impression  can  be  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  than  if  the  pupil  is  merely 
entertained  in  a  long  program.  Some  of  the  courses 
are  so  arranged  that  the  regular  lesson  which  falls 
on  or  near  Easter  and  Christmas  pertains  to  the 
subject  of  the  day. 

— General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill. 


Sacrament  Meeting  Attendance 


We  are  counseled  in  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants 59:9,  10,  to  attend  our  sacrament  meet- 
ings : 

. .  .  That  thou  mayest  more  fully  keep  thy- 
self unspotted  from  the  ivorld,  thou  shalt  go  to 
the  house  of  prayer  and  offer  up  thy  sacra- 
ments upon  my  holy  day;  For  verily  this  is  a 
day   appointed  unto  you  to  rest  from  your 


labors,  and  to  pay  thy  devotions  unto  the  Most 
High. 

Seeing  their  Sunday  School  teachers  pres- 
ent at  sacrament  meeting  is  a  stimulus  to 
children  who  attend.  We  will  be  better  Sun- 
day School  teachers  if  we  faithfully  attend 
sacrament  meeting. 

— General  Superintendent  George  R.  Hill. 


Memorized   Recitations 

Course  No.  6 
for  Dec.  A,  1960 


To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  6  during  October 
and  November,  and  recited  in  the 
worship  service  December  4  (tak- 
en from  Course  No.  6,  What  It 
Means  to  Be  a  Latter-day  Saint)  : 

"In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so, 
I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you." 

— John  14:2. 


Course  No.  12 
for  Dec.  h,  I960 

To  be  memorized  by  students 
in  Course  No.  12  during  October 
and  November,  and  recited  in  the 


worship  service  December  4  (tak- 
en from  Course  No.  12,  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Ancient 
Times)  : 

"And  ...  if  the  Gentiles  shall 
hearken  unto  the  Lamb  of  God 
in  that  day  that  he  shall  manifest 
himself  unto  them  in  word,  and 
also  in  power,  in  very  deed,  ... 
And  harden  not  their  hearts 
against  the  Lamb  of  God,  they 
shall  be  numbered  among  the  seed 
of  thy  father;  yea,  they  shall  be 
numbered  among  the  house  of 
Israel ;  and  they  shall  be  a  blessed 
people  upon  the  promised  land 
forever;  they  shall  be  no  more 
brought  down  into  captivity ;  and 
the  house  of  Israel  shall  no  more 
be  confounded." 

—1  Nephi  14:1,  2. 


Coming  Events 

Oct.  7,  8,  9,  1960 

Semi-annual 

General  Conference 


Oct.  9,  1960 

Semi-annual 

Sunday  School  Conference 

•  •    • 

Dec.  h,  I960 

Sunday  School 

Sunday  Evening  Program 

•  •    • 

Dec.  25,  1960 

Sunday  School 

Christmas  Worship  Service 
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The  Wolf  Point  Indians 


by  President  Oscar  A.  Kirkham 

of  the  First  Council  of  the  Seventy* 

AS  the  young,  newly  appointed  missionary 
x\.  trudged  along  the  dusty  road,  making  his 
way  alone  to  the  Wolf  Point  Indian  Reservation, 
he  had  very  serious  thoughts. 

For  one  thing,  he  had  not  wanted  to  come  here 
on  a  mission  at  all !  These  vast  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming plains,  which  composed  his  mission,  were  too 
much  like  his  own  Utah  country.  The  cattle  grazed 
just  as  contentedly  here  as  at  home;  the  dry  sea- 
sons brought  just  as  anxious  hours  to  the  Indians 
as  to  his  father.  He  just  could  not  see  much  prog- 
ress here  for  him. 

He  remembered  his  elation  upon  being  called  on 
a  mission.  He  looked  back  to  his  dream  of  preach- 
ing in  a  great  modern  city  or  even  sailing  to  a 
Pacific  isle  where  distance,  native  races  and  tropi- 
cal life  held  enchantment. 

But  here  he  was,  at  the  moment,  trying  to  find 
an  Indian  chief  of  Wolf  Point,  the  surroundings 
not  unlike  his  father's  ranch,  and  through  his  eyes, 
about  as  exciting.  For  another  thing,  it  was  re- 
ported that  these  Lamanites  were  not  kindly  toward 


(For  Course  6,  lesson  of  December  11,  "Our  Missionaries";  for 
Course  2,  lesson  of  November  13,  "Blessings  Come  through  Work"; 
and  for  Courses  26  and  28,  lessons  of  December  11,  "Practical 
Religion.") 

*President  Kirkham  died  Mar.  10,  1958. 


the  missionaries  nor  toward  any  white  men,  for 
that  matter.  Their  resentment  at  being  driven  to 
reservation  life,  with  all  its  restrictions,  knew  no 
bounds.  The  last  missionaries  to  approach  Wolf 
Point  had  been  driven  off.  The  chief  gave  all  whites 
to  understand  that  he  would  stay  on  his  side  of 
the  fence  if  they  would  stay  on  theirs. 

And  that  fence,  that  official  boundary,  was 
what  the  young  man  was  following  now,  hoping 
soon  to  come  to  a  gate,  thus  to  enter  and  approach 
the  Indians  with  the  Gospel  message.  From  that 
point  on  he  scarcely  dared  plan.  His  prayers  that 
morning  had  been  only  that  **the  way  might  be 
opened  for  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

For  now,  his  reluctance  to  preach  in  this  land, 
his  fatigue  following  a  long  hike  and  his  home- 
sickness, together  with  a  general  feeling  of  being 
on  a  useless  journey  just  about  caused  him  to  turn 
back  and  give  up. 

At  that  instant  he  glanced  toward  the  fence,  and 
over  it  to  the  Indian  ponies  and  the  cattle  munch- 
ing their  way  toward  the  outer  boundary.  Instant- 
ly he  noticed  a  break  in  the  fence.  Part  of  the 
barbed  wire,  some  of  the  cedar  posts  and  quite  a 
section  of  rails  which  reinforced  the  whole,  bore 
evidence  of  breaking  and  trampling  by  animals 
in  a  frightened  frenzy. 

This  same  situation  at  home  would  have  de- 
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In  silence  the  Indian  watdied  as  the 
young  missionary  mended  the  Fence 


manded  that  he  lay  everything  aside  and  mend 
the  fence  before  any  animals  wandered  off  or  more 
damage  was  done  to  the  fence.  But  out  here, 
dressed  in  his  dark  Sunday  suit,  set  apart  to  preach, 
not  to  labor  with  his  hands,  how  far  should  he  go? 
Then,  torn  between  ingrained  duty  to  farm  jobs, 
and  perhaps  unconsciously  delaying  the  duty  to 
preach  which  lay  ahead,  he  decided  to  work  on  the 
Indian's  fence. 

He  took  off  his  coat  and  carefully  hung  it  on 
a  post.  Then  rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves  and  loos- 
ening his  tie,  he  went  to  work.  Without  the  tools 
he  had  in  his  pickup  at  home,  this  was  somewhat 
of  a  task.  Without  a  shovel  or  pliers  the  labor  was 
slow,  and  because  the  day  was  warm,  the  sweat 
poured  down  his  face,  and  his  hands  became  blis- 
tered. In  no  time  at  all  his  best  shoes  were  dust- 
laden  and  deeply  marked  with  post  scratches.  And 
his  pants'  cuffs  were  filled  with  soil  and  weeds.  One 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  immaculate  preacher 
of  an  hour  earlier.  Lost  in  a  needed  task,  he  no 
longer  felt  so  sorry  for  himself. 

As  he  straightened  his  back  and  wiped  his  face 
with  hands  dirty  and  tender,  he  glanced  along  the 


mended  section  of  fence  with  deep  satisfaction. 
Then  he  was  startled  to  see  an  Indian  quietly 
watching  him  from  the  back  of  a  pony. 

How  long  this  red  man  had  observed  him,  the 
boy  could  not  guess.  Perhaps  the  Indian  had  sus- 
pected him  of  breaking  the  fence  and  trying  to 
steal  the  cattle  and  horses.  Perhaps  he  had  meant 
to  protect  his  property  with  his  very  life!  But 
thinking  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  the  mis- 
sionary put  on  his  coat  and  walked  toward  the 
Indian. 

From  the  stolid  look  on  the  native's  face,  the 
missionary  could  not  tell  whether  here  was  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  But  as  he  approached,  the  Indian 
got  down  from  his  horse  and  led  it  by  the  bridle  to 
meet  the  fence  mender.  As  they  came  together, 
the  Indian  halted  and  said,  "You  mend  my  fence. 
You  ride  my  horse." 

Of  a  sudden,  the  prayer  of  the  morning  was 
answered !  A  friend  was  made.  An  opening  for 
the  word  of  the  Lord  was  completed. 

For  the  length  of  a  most  successful  mission, 
the  chief's  horse  was  at  the  command  of  this  for- 
merly reluctant  speaker  of  the  word.  Always  the 
Indian  reminded  his  listening  tribesmen,  "He  mend 
my  fence.   He  ride  my  horse. "^ 


^Reprinted  from  Say  the  Good  M'ord,  by  Oscar  A.  Kirkham.  The 
book  was  published  in  1958  by  the  Deseret  Book  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  pages  19-21. 
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Senior  Sunday  School  Hymn  for  the  Month  of  December 


HE  PRAYS  TWICE  WHO  SINGS   WELL 


"I  Heard  the  Bells  on  Christmas  Day" ;  author, 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow ;  composer,  John 
Baptiste  Calkin;  Hymns — Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  No.  219. 

This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  hymns  in  all  Chris- 
tendom, and  everyone  is  invited  to  join  in  the 
beautiful  expressions  of  Longfellow's  poetry.  Re- 
member also,  he  prays  twice  who  sings  well  in  the 
congregation. 

The  succeeding  stanzas  of  this  hymn  unfold 
themselves  as  in  a  drama.  First,  "I  heard."  Then, 
"I  thought."  After  that,  "And  in  despair  I  bowed 
my  head."  In  the  fourth  stanza  the  conviction  is, 
"The  wrong  shall  fail,  the  right  prevail."  And 
finally,  the  chant  sublime  is,  "Of  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  to  men!" 

To  the  Chorister: 

Please  lead  this  hymn  in  a  moderate  te'inpo.  The 
words  succeed  each  other  quite  rapidly  as  it  is, 
and  the  melody  does  not  allow  much  time  for 
breathing  between  the  phrases.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  some  breath  at  the  end  of  each  eight  syllables 
in  order  to  have  enough  wind. 

This  hymn  will  be  a  good  example  for  practic- 
ing your  technique  of  "beginning"  each  stanza  so 
everyone  is  comfortable  under  your  direction.  Slow 
down  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  You  may  find 
that  the  last  note  will  sound  best  as  a  half  note 
with  two  beats.  After  that,  take  two  beats  (unre- 
tarded)  rest.  Then  swing  out  your  arms  for  the 
third  beat,  which  will  be  the  preparatory  beat, 
during  which  people  will  wish  to  inhale.  And  all 
this  will  be  followed  by  beat  four,  the  upbeat,  with 


which  to  sing  the  first  note  of  the  following  stanza. 
In  effect,  a  measure  of  four  beats  will  be  added. 

It  is  suggested  that  you  choristers  exercise 
yourselves  in  this  procedure  at  the  prjeparation 
meeting  and  also  at  home  in  front  of  a  large  mir- 
ror.   This  needs  to  be  practiced  until  you  do  it 

automatically. 

Notice  that  the  hymn  for  this  month.  No.  219, 
is  near  the  end  of  the  congregational  section  in 
the  hymnbook.  It  is  recommended  that  congrega- 
tions sing  hymns  No.  1  through  222,  and  that 
choirs  and  special  groups  use  from  No.  223  to 
the  end  of  the  book. 

To  the  Organist: 

This  hymn  can  be  difficult  to  play  if  it  is  taken 
at  too  fast  a  tempo.  The  bass  line  is  difficult  for 
the  pedals,  so  do  hot  mind  leaving  out  the  pedals 
during  most  of  the  hymn.  If  you  will  begin  playing 
the  pedals  for  the  last  eight  notes  in  the  music, 
you  will  be  in  very  good  Beethovian  style.  Bee- 
thoven would  probably  have  played  it  just  about 
lik,e  that.  He  loved  to  play  the  organ,  but  his  pedal 
technique  was  weak. 

Play  about  as  loud  as  the  congregation  sings, 
which  should  be  at  least  a  forte.  For  this  purpose 
you  will  need  to  use  most  of  the  organ. 

In  the  next  to  last  measure  you  will  find  some 
wide  stretches  in  the  left  hand  between  tenor  and 
bass.  The  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  play  the 
tenor  notes  with  the  right  hand,  along  with  the 
alto  and  melody. 

■ — Alexander  Schreiner. 


Helpful   Tools  for  Preparation   Meeting 


The  carpenter  and  the  plumber  take  their  tools 
with  them  to  do  their  work.  So  do  the  good  chor- 
ister and  the  good  organist  take  their  tools  with 
them  to  preparation  meeting.  Here  is  a  list  of 
twelve  such  tools.  What  other  items  can  you  think 
of? 

1.  A  metronome.    This  is  a  tempo  meter.    All  good  con- 


ductors consult  such  instruments.  2.  The  Organist's  Hand- 
hook,  by  Tracy  Y.  Cannon.  3.  The  Conductor's  Handbook, 
by  J.  Spencer  Cornwall.  4.  "The  Latter-day  Saint  Organist" 
— a  special  recording  by  Alexander  Schreiner.  (Instructive) 
5.  The  two  most  recent  copies  of  The  Instructor.  6.  Your 
own  hymnbook — -one  which  you  can  mark  up  without  having 
to  apologize  to  the  ward.  7.  Organ  inusic  book.  8.  The  Sun- 
day School  Handbook.  9.  A  white  baton.  10.  Loving  hearts. 
11.  Smiling  faces.    12.  Eager  minds. 

— Alexander  Schreiner. 
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Junior  Sunday  School  Hymns  for  the  Month  of  December 


"Away  in  a  Manger,"  ascribed 
to  Martin  Luther;  The  Children 
Sing,  No.  152;  and  "Christmas 
Night" ;  author,  Nancy  Byrd  Tur- 
ner; arranger,  E.  M.  G.  Reed; 
The  Children  Sing,  No.  151. 

A  very  important  concept  for 
us  to  teach  children  is  that  Christ 
is  a  person.  He  is  not  something 
incomprehensible.  He  is  one  of 
the  Holy  Trinity;  but  He  is  still 
a  separate  being,  physically  dis- 
tinct from  the  others.  This  fact 
must  be  understood  and  believed 
before  many  other  Gospel  teach- 
ings can  be  understood. 

What  a  sweet,  simple,  under- 
standable way  for  children  to  be- 
gin to  think  of  our  Redeemer  as 
a  person  —  to  think  of  Him  as 
a  tiny,  lovable  baby.  Not  a  baby 
who  had  unattainable  worldly 
wealth,  but  one  with  the  most 
humble  surroundings.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  keep  His  family 
from  being  peaceful  and  serene. 
To  the  Chorister: 

"Away  in  a  Manger"  is  a  chil- 
dren's hymn.  The  lullaby  melody 
has  a  swaying  or  rocking  rhythm 
which  can  be  soothing  if  sung  at 
the  correct  tempo.  The  text  is 
from  a  child's  vocabulary.  It  is  a 
short  hymn,  so  the  older  groups 
should  be  able  to  learn  all  of  it. 
The  first  and  third  phrases  move 
scalewise  with  repeated  sounds, 
which  children  will  readily  com- 
prehend if  shown  by  the  interval 
beat  pattern. 

Many  children  who  attend  day 
school  will  be  familiar  with  the 
hymn,  "Away  in  a  Manger" ; 
therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  teach 
"Christmas  Night,"  also.  Use  this 


hymn  to  re-emphasize  the  concept 
that  the  Christ  child  was  a  baby 
of  flesh  and  bones,  that  when  the 
shepherds  were  guided  by  the  an- 
gels' singing  and  by  a  star  to 
the  manger,  it  was  a  real  baby 
they  saw. 

The  hymn,  "Christmas  Night," 
is  not  complicated  if  it  is  taught 
unaccompanied.  The  rhythm  pat- 
tern is  repeated  throughout  the 
hymn,  and  the  melody  is  simple. 
The  harmonies  in  the  accompani- 
ment tend  to  make  the  piece  com- 
plicated. Therefore,  teach  the 
hymn  thoroughly  before  the  or- 


ganist begins  to  play,   or  many 
children  will  not  be  able  to  hear 
the  melody  through  the  harmony 
changes  of  the  organ. 
To  the  Organist: 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  accompani- 
ment for  these  lovely  Christmas 
hymns  in  the  background.  Chil- 
dren are  not  familiar  enough  with 
following  a  melody  to  distinguish 
which  part  is  melody  and  which 
is  harmony. 

Be  sure  to  play  the  last  two 

measures  of  "Christmas  Night," 

or  the  hymn  will  sound  unfinished. 

— Mary  W.  Jensen. 


December  Sacrament  Gems 


For  Senior  Sunday  School 

"Behold  my  Beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased,  in  whom 
I  have  glorified  my  name  —  hear 
ye  him."^ 

^3  Nephi  11:7. 


For  Junior  Sunday  School 
"Let  us  love  one  another."^ 

n  John  4:7. 


Organ  Music  to  Accompany   December  Sacrament  Gems 
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The  Sunday  School  Teacher 


/  look  at  them  and  love  them  well 
When  they  come  in  with  rowdy  noise, 
But  for  their  sakes  I  try  to  tell 
Them  loving  Sabbath  thoughts  for  boys. 

They  are  su7y7'ised  that  this  is  so  — 
The  words  He  spoke  the  paths  He  took. 
They  smile  ivith  eagerness  to  find 
Such  treasures  in  a  plain  old  book. 


(For  Course  23,  lesson  of  November  6,  "Nature  of 
Human  Behavior";  for  Course  25,  lesson  of  October 
16,  "Who  Is  a  Good  Teacher";  and  for  teachers  of 
the  younger  students.) 


But  many  ti'ines  my  hands  are  full, 
For  they  are  rowdy  once  again, 
And  I  decide  I'll  give  them  up;  . 
In  gloom  I  count  my  efforts  vain  .  .  . 

Till  I  meet  one,  the  most  mischievous: 
"I've  paid  my  tithing  full!"  he  states. 
His  bright  eyes  looking  into  mine 
Melt  down  my  heart  and  clean  his  slates, 

— Linnie  F.  Robinson. 
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Junior  Sunday  School 


The  Story  ...  a  mirror  for  the  raind 

by  Lucy  Picco 


"O 


A  story,  ivhen  used  at  the  proper  time, 

is  a  mirror  for  the  mind. — Friedrich  Froebel. 

NCE  upon  a  time  .  ,  ."  What  magic  these 
four  simple  words  hold  for  a  child!  Im- 
mediately he  is  transported  from  reality  into  the 
land  of  fancy  and  imagination  —  a  land  where  he 
feels  very  comfortable.  Little  feet  stop  moving, 
arms  and  hands  are  quiet  and  bright  eyes  are 
focused  on  the  storyteller.  The  child's  adventures 
are  about  to  begin. 

The  need  does  not  exist  for  developing  an  in- 
terest in  stories  among  children  nor  among  adults. 
This  interest  has  been  present  from  the  very 
beginning.  And  for  centuries  we  have  had  story- 
tellers and  stories  to  tell. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  storytelling  outside  of 
entertainment?  Does  it  have  a  place  in  religious 
teachings?  How  do  we  choose  the  right  kind  of 
stories  for  children  in  Sunday  School?  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  one  of  our  master  storytellers  of  today, 
answers  these  questions  thus : 

.  .  .  Test  it  through  its  effects  on  you.  Does  it 
leave  a  clean  feeling?  Are  you  strengthened  by  it? 
Is  your  sympathy  aroused  for  characters  that  stand 
for  the  right?  Is  some  sweet  lesson  of  life  im- 
pressed on  your  soul,  some  upward  pointing 
thought  soivn  in  your  mind  by  the  tale?  If  any 
or  all  of  these  result,  then  the  story  has  a  moral . .  .^ 

,  Jesus  knew  the  value  of  a  story  in  connection 
with  teaching  important  truths  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  the  abstract.  Jesus  used  the  parable  to 
bring  life  and  meaning  to  His  teachings.  Recall 
how  He  told  of  God's  love  in  the  parables  of  the 
Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin  and  the  Prodigal  Son. 
The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  was  told  to 
help  "a  certain  lawyer"  understand  the  kind  of  life 
that  is  eternal.  In  the  parable  of  the  Unmerciful 
Servant,  Jesus  taught  that  unless  we  are  willing  to 
forgive  others,  "so  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther do  also  unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  for- 
give not  every  one  his  brother  their  trespasses." 
(Matthew  18:35.) 

The  responsibility  of  the  Sunday  School  is  to 
teach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  membership 
of  the  Church.  Those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  are  mindful  of  this ;  and,  in 
outlining  the  courses  of  study  for  the  children, 
they  have  endeavored  to  incorporate  in  the  manuals 
concepts  of  the  Gospel  that  children  should  become 


iDriggs,    Howard    R.,    The    Master's    Art,    1946;    Deseret    Sunday 
School  Union  Board,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;   pages  205,  206. 


familiar  with  and  can  understand  to  a  certain 
degree.  These  truths  are  made  understandable 
mainly  through  the  use  of  stories  —  stories  of 
boys  and  girls,  usually  the  same  age  as  the  boys 
and  girls  for  whom  they  are  intended,  who  are 
having  experiences  with  the  concept  to  be  taught. 
Each  story  can  be  applied  to  the  children's  own 
lives  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  have 
experiences  similar  to  the  characters  in  the  stories. 

Teachers  in  the  Church  have  many  sources  from 
which  to  choose  stories:  the  Bible,  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, Church  history  and  the  lives  of  our  great 
leaders;  stories  with  action,  drama  and  interest, 
stories  for  moral  and  spiritual  uplift,  stories  that 
teach  the  soul-saving  principles  of  the  Gospel.  A 
story  lives  long  in  the  memory  of  a  child;  but  for 
it  to  do  so,  it  must  be  told  well. 

Much  could  be  written  on  the  art  of  story- 
telling and  the  various  steps  to  be  followed  for  a 
successful  presentation;  but  for  our  purpose,  let 
us  name  just  a  few  important  things  a  Junior 
Sunday  School  teacher  can  keep  in  mind: 

First,  the  age  of  the  group  should  be  considered 
and  the  story  geared  to  their  understanding. 

A  teacher  should  know  the  story  so  well  that 
she  will  not  be  bookbound.  Children  enjoy  watch- 
ing a  teacher's  eyes  and  the  expression  registered 
on  her  face;  and  if  the  teacher  is  free  to  look  at 
the  children  instead  of  following  words  in  a  book, 
she  can  hold  the  children's  interest  longer. 

A  storyteller  should  get  into  the  mood  of  the 
story  —  make  it  come  to  life  by  the  dramatic  way 
in  which  she  tells  it. 

Simple  language  that  can  be  understood  by  all 
should  be  used. 

If  visual  aids  are  to  be  employed,  the  teacher 
should  practice  using  them  at  the  right  time  so  it 
will  not  be  awkward  for  her  to  use  them  in  telling 
the  story  to  children. 

Children  love  conversation;  thus,  conversation 
should  be  included  in  stories. 

To  some,  storytelling  comes  easy.  To  others,  it 
comes  easy  only  after  much  practice,  determina- 
tion, concentration  and  prayer.  The  storyteller  has 
hundreds  of  stories  to  choose  from ;  but  in  Sunday 
School  she  tells  only  those  stories  that  parallel  the 
parable  —  a  story  of  a  possible  event  in  life  or 
nature  from  which  a  moral  or  spiritual  truth  is 
drawn  —  a  story  that  will  build  and  strengthen 
the  Gospel  concepts  the  children  have  come  to  Sun- 
day School  to  learn. 
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FOR  many  years  children  have  been  thrillingly 
entertained  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  story  of 
"Peter  and  the  Dike,"  the  story  of  the  little  Dutch 
boy  who  saved  his  land  by  holding  back  the  water 
from  a  hole  in  the  dike.  Today  there  is  a  statue 
erected  in  Holland  to  honor  this  little  fictional 
character. 

Whether  the  story  of  Peter  and  the  dike  really 
happened  or  not,  this  little  statue  stands  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  love  a  boy  showed  for  his  country  and 


We  show  our  love 
wlien  we  are  kind 


people.  Thousands  of  tourists  stand  almost  rev- 
erently and  become  stimulated  to  loftier  deeds  by 
the  act  of  little  Peter. 

''Say  it  with  Flowers"  is  a  motto  put  into  prac- 
tice by  all  of  the  children  of  Holland.  The  accom- 
panying picture  of  a  boy  on  his  bicycle  with  his 
wrapped  flowers  is  typical  of  thousands  of  children 
going  home  to  mother  with  flowers.  Flowers  also 
accompany  a  visit  to  the  sick  or  a  birthday  acknowl- 
edgment. Or,  the  boy  on  the  bicycle  may  be  just 
going  to  pay  a  call  on  someone.  Everyone  shows 
his  love  by  giving  flowers.  The  love  in  the  eyes 
of  the  pictured  children  giving  flowers  to  their 
teacher  says  as  plainly  as  words,  "I  love  you, 
teacher." 

Also  typical  of  the  children  in  Holland  is  the 
kindness  they  universally  show  to  pets  and  animals. 
Practically  every  home  houses  a  dog,  and  these  dogs 
are  treated  with  the  same  kindness  as  is  shown 
the  family  members. 

A  birthday  in  Holland  is  a  great  occasion  — 
the  biggest  day  of  the  year  in  each  person's  life. 
Everyone  is  kind  on  that  day:  the  butcher,  the 
baker  —  well,  just  everyone  congratulates  every 
person  connected  with  the  one  who  has  the  birth- 
day. Even  the  schoolteachers  are  extra  kind  oh 
the  birthday  of  each  child  in  her  class.  The  sign 
on  the  chalkboard  in  the  picture  says  "Lee  —  7 
jarr,"  or  Lee  is  7  years  old. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  little  pictures  of  Holland's 
children  shotving  love  through  acts  of  kindness  can 
encourage  our  Sunday  School  children  to  do  kind 
deeds. 


(For  Course  2,  lesson  of  December  25,  "We  Show  Our  Love  When 
We  Are  Kind";  and  for  Course  1,  lesson  of  December  IL  "How  We 
Show  Our  Love.") 


WHEN   SOMEONE  IS    KIND  TO  ME 

There  are  so  many  "people 
To  help  me  every  day. 
One  is  my  friend  — 
my  neighbor, 
And  to  him  I  will  say, 
^^ Thank  you,  thank  you. 


>n 


(For  Course  1,  lesson  of  December  4,  "We  Love  Our  Neigh- 
bors and  Friends,"  and  lesson  of  October  23,  "Thank  You  Words 
and  Thank  You  Deeds"';  and  for  Course  2,  lesson  of  November 
20,    "Thanksgiving    a  Special   'Thank   You'  Day.") 

^Quoted  from  Sunday  Morning  in  the  Nursery,  1958  edition; 
Desere*  Sunday  School  Union  Board,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
page  335. 
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by  Lucy  G.  Sperry 


1.  "Teacher,  we  love  you,"  say  Sonja  DeWolf  and  Nico  van 
den  Berg  to  their  Primary  teacher,  Clara  Borgeson.  They 
show  their  love  by  giving  lovely  flowers  to  their  teacher. 

2.  Many  young  people  in  Holland  are  seen  carrying  wrapped 
flowers  on  their  bicycles  as  they  pay  a  visit  or  as  they  go 
toward  home  where  mother  will  be  made  happy  by  the  gift. 


3.  Lee  Van  Dam  (left  of  teacher)  finds  that  in  Holland 
all  are  kind  to  him  on  his  birthday.  A  special  birthday 
note  is  written  on  the   board  which  says,  "Lee,  7  years." 


4.  "Dedicated  to  our  yauth  to  honor  the  boy  who  symbolizes 
the  perpetual  struggle  of  Holland  against  the  water"  are 
the  words  Lee  and  Marvin  Van  Dam  read  on  Peter's  statue. 
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Volunteer  workers  stack  bales  of  hay  which  was  raised  and 
harvested  in  the  'production  phase  of  the  welfare  program. 


Careful    planning   and   hard  work  were  combined  to 
create  an  effective  welfare  plan  ... 


ff 
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For  tlie  poor 
of  my  people 


hy  Bishop  Carl  W.  Buehner 

of  the  Presiding  Bishof)ric 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  a  new  concept  of 
man's  responsibility  to  his  fellow  men  came 
into  being.  It  developed  following  one  of  the  most 
distressing  periods  of  depression  the  United  States 
has  ever  suffered.  The  temporal  problems  of  Church 
members  paralleled  that  of  the  nation.  During  that 
period  of  difficulty,  President  Heber  J.  Grant  an- 
nounced the  revelation  on  the  welfare  plan.  One 
hundred  years  earlier  when  the  Saints  were  suffer- 
ing from  persecution  and  poverty,  the  Lord  re- 
vealed to  the  Church  its  responsibilities  in  caring 
for  the  poor.   Now  His  instruction  was  re-echoed : 

.  .  .  The  poor  have  complained  before  me,  and 
the  rich  have  I  made,  and  all  flesh  is  mine,  and  I 
am  no  respecter  of  persons.  Wherefore,  hear  my 
voice  and  follotu  me,  and  you  shall  be  a  free  people, 
. . .  let  every  man  esteem  his  brother  as  himself, .  . . 
And  again  I  say  unto  you,  let  every  man  esteem  his 
brother  as  himself.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants  38: 
16,  22,  24,  25.) 

And  again: 

.  .  .  The  time  has  come,  and  is  now  at  hand;  and 
behold,  and  lo,  it  must  needs  be  that  there  be  an 
organization  of  my  people,  in  regulating  and  estab- 
lishing the  affairs  of  the  storehouse  for  the  poor 
of  my  people,  .  .  .  for  a  permanent  and  everlasting 
establishment  and  order  unto  my  church, .  .  .  (Doc- 
trine and  Covenants  78:3,  4.) 

Thus  came  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Saviour's  words :  "...  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  {Matthew  22:39.)  Or- 
ganizations were  set  up  on  Church,  regional,  stake 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  December  4  and  11,  "Church  Program 
for  Material  Needs  of  Members";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  December  4, 
"Our  Church  Welfare  Program":   and  of  general  interest.) 


and  ward  levels.  The  responsibilities  of  these  or- 
ganizations were  divided  into  two  categories  — 
production  of  commodities  and  distribution  to  those 
in  need. 

Each  ward,  stake  and  region  estimated  its  needs 
and  submitted  its  findings  to  the  General  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  Church.  The  committee  then 
initiated  the  policy  of  setting  up  an  annual  budget 
and  making  budget  assignments  to  regions  and 
stakes.  From  each  stake,  each  ward  now  receives 
a  budget  assignment  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Almost  every  region  and  stake  and  many  wards 
now  have  production  projects  consisting  of  farms 
or  manufacturing  units  where  food,  clothing,  bed- 
ding and  household  needs  are  produced.  These  proj- 
ects are  designed  to  encourage  wide  participation 
by  members  of  the  Church.  Those  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  program  are  also  expected  to  work 
for  that  which  they  receive.  This  policy  helps  to 
maintain  self-respect  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
motes industry. 

Cash  is  a  major  item  of  the  budget.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  two  sources :  fast  offerings  and  cash 
welfare  donations.  The  use  of  fast  offerings  is 
limited  to  the  direct  care  of  those  in  distress.  Cash 
welfare  donations  are  used  to  purchase  and  equip 
welfare  projects,  to  construct  storehouses  and 
warehouses  and  to  process  and  manufacture  wel- 
fare commodities. 

The  Deseret  Industries  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
welfare  program.  This  agency  reconditions  used 
furniture  and  clothing,  items  for  wliich  there  is  a 
great  need  in  the  program.  Approximately  600 
people  are  employed  in  the  Deseret  Industries  work, 
many  of  whom  are  aged  and  handicapped. 
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Skilled  hands  take  foreign  objects  from  washed  peas  in  the 
important  process  of  canning  vegetables  for  those  in  need. 


Work  on  ward,  stake  and  regional  welfare  farms  encourages 
participation  by  many,  including   those  who  are   assisted. 


-^^«T*^*^^^^ 


The  bishop  is  the  key  man  in  the  distribution 
of  commodities  to  ward  members  in  need.  The 
Rehef  Society  president  assists  him.  Her  natural 
instinct  to  sense  and  to  observe  household  and  per- 
sonal needs  is  invaluable  to  him.  She  makes  up  the 
orders ;  and  he  signs  them,  thereby  authorizing  the 
storehouse  manager  to  issue  the  items  specified. 

Medical  welfare  also  alleviates  physical  distress. 
Worthy  members  needing  medical  attention  for 
correction  of  malfunctions  but  without  funds  to 
pay  for  such  care  are  assisted  by  fast  offerings 
issued  by  the  bishop.  Doctors  on  the  staff  of  Church 
hospitals  give  their  services  free  when  treating 
such  cases. 

The  program  has  had  a  stabilizing  effect  upon 
members  of  the  Church  generally.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  plan,  Church  leaders  have  recom- 
mended that  each  family  store  a  supply  of  food, 
clothing  and  miscellaneous  items  sufficient  to  carry 
them  through  an  emergency.  Priesthood  quorums 
have  been  instructed  to  look  after  the  needs  of  their 
respective  members.  Many  quorums  have  com- 
pletely rehabilitated  members  who  have  met  with 
adversity.  Some  members,  because  of  accident  or 
prolonged  illness,  have  been  unable  to  operate  their 
farms  or  businesses,  and  quorum  members  have 
taken  over  until  they  have  recovered.  Priesthood 
quorums  have  sponsored  projects  to  remodel,  re- 
decorate and  repair  the  homes  of  members  and 
widows.  In  some  instances,  homes  have  been  made 
available  to  those  who  have  been  permanently  dis- 
abled. 

Helping  the  unemployed  find  work  is  another 
feature  of  the  welfare  program.  Through  stake 
and  ward  committees,  those  who  are  without  jobs 


have  been  placed  in  gainful  employment.  In  many 
instances  where  employment  has  been  terminated, 
members  have  been  placed  in  better  positions. 

The  welfare  program  functions  best  in  the 
stakes  of  the  Church  because  of  their  complete  or- 
ganization, available  manpower  and  accessibility 
to  production  projects  and  storehouses.  Two  flood 
disasters  stand  out  as  examples  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  In  the  spring  of  1952,  an  extra 
heavy  runoff  overtaxed  the  storm  sewers  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  As  a  result,  much  of  Temple  View 
Stake  was  inundated,  requiring  evacuation  of  many 
families.  But  homes  were  restored,  furniture  was 
replaced  and  food  was  made  available  to  those  in 
need.  In  1956  a  severe  flood  at  Yuba  City  in  Cali- 
fornia affected  many  members  of  the  Gridley  Stake, 
but  they  too  were  well  taken  care  of. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements  of 
the  welfare  program  came  following  World  War  II 
in  the  missions  of  Europe.  A  total  of  133  railroad 
car  shipments  were  sent  to  those  distressed  mem- 
bers. These  shipments  consisted  of  food,  clothing 
and  bedding.  The  program  has  never  alleviated  a 
more  distressing  condition. 

While  the  welfare  program  is  designed  for  the 
blessing  of  members,  on  two  occasions  aid  has  been 
given  to  those  outside  the  Church.  In  1954,  welfare 
supplies  were  sent  to  Ionia  in  Greece,  and  more 
recently,  in  1960,  supplies  were  sent  to  Chile  where 
the  people  were  suffering  from  a  devastating  earth- 
quake. 

Looking  after  those  in  distress  is  a  duty  God 
has  assigned  to  us.  Giving  of  self  and  substance 
for  those  in  need  is  a  genuine  demonstration  of 
loving  our  neighbors. 
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Basic  Church.  Welfare  Organization 


Aims  of  Church  Welfare 

The  aims  of  Church  Welfare  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: 

1.  To  encourage  the  economic  independence  of 
the  individual  and  the  family. 

2.  To  assist  the  unemployed  to  find  work. 

3.  To  acquire  the  means  to  take  care  of  worthy 
members  in  need. 

4.  To  supply  means  to  such  needy  ones  in  ex- 
change for  whatever  labor  they  can  supply. 

The  basic  Church  organization  used  to  effect 
these  aims  is  shown  on  the  accompanying  chart. 
Brief  comments  concerning  the  chart  are  given 
below. 

All-Church  Level 

Direction  of  the  Church  Welfare  plan  comes 
from  the  General  Church  Welfare  Committee.  The 
members  indicated  are  drawn  from  professional 
life  and  donate  their  services.  This  committee 
assists  the  General  Authorities  in  the  work  of  co- 
ordinating and  supervising  the  welfare  operations 
of  established  Church  organizations. 

Regional  Level 

The  welfare  region  is  a  grouping  of  adjacent 
stakes  in  a  natural  geographic  area.  Currently 
there  are  29  welfare  regions  and  37  stakes  outside 
welfare  regions. 

The  Regional  Council  oversees,  encourages  and 
coordinates  the  welfare  activities  within  the  region. 
The  council  consists  of  the  stake  presidents  in  the 
region,  one  of  whom  is  appointed  chairman.  He 
and  one  or  two  vice-chairmen  he  may  select  form 
the  executive  committee. 

The  Regional  Council  is  responsible  for  provid- 
ing and  operating  the  regional  bishops'  storehouse, 
in  consultation  with  the  Regional  Bishops'  Council 
— a  body  comprising  the  chairmen  of  bishops'  coun- 
cils in  member  stakes.  For  this  body,  too,  a  chair- 
man and  one  or  two  vice-chairmen  is  the  pattern 
of  executive  organization. 

Stake  Level 

As  chairman  of  the  Stake  Welfare  Committee, 
the  stake  president  directs  stake  welfare  activities. 
The  officers  shown  on  the  chart  work  as  a  com- 
mittee, each  reporting  directly  to  the  chairman. 

The  president  of  the  High  Priests'  Quorum  as- 
sists the  stake  president  in  instructing  the  ward 
welfare  committee  representatives  of  Melchizedek 
Priesthood  quorums  and  groups. 

Ward  Level 

The  central  figure  in  the  welfare  organization 


is  the  bishop.  He  is  not  only  the  chairman  of  the 
ward  welfare  committee,  and,  as  such,  the  director 
of  the  ward  welfare  activities,  but  he  is  also  the 
person  responsible  for  authorizing  aid  to  the  needy 
of  the  ward.  In  administering  assistance  to  the 
needy,  the  bishop's  chief  aide  is  the  Relief  Society. 
The  priesthood  quorums  have  the  duty  to  further 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  less  fortunate  priesthood 
bearer ;  hence,  the  importance  of  having  Relief 
Society  and  Melchizedek  Priesthood  representatives 
on  the  committee. 

Bishops'  Storehouse 

As  its  name  implies,  a  bishops'  storehouse 
stores,  or  obtains  as  required,  items  available  for 
distribution  under  the  welfare  plan.  These  items 
are  obtained  as  follows : 

1.  Annual  Production  Budget  (see  article  by 
Bishop  Carl  W.  Buehner  on  page  354). 

2.  Stocks  of  Deseret  Industries,  etc.  The  Des- 
eret  Industries  gathers  and  re-processes 
many  types  of  merchandise.  Its  stocks,  and 
those  of  the  other  agencies  shown  at  the  all- 
Church  level,  are  available  to  bishops 
through  the  storehouse  program. 

3.  Other  Bishops'  Storehouses.  Items  required 

but  not  produced  locally  may  be  obtained  B^ 
from  other  bishops'  storehouses.   The  Bish-  ^^ 
ops'  Central  Storehouse  stores  and  supplies 
goods  for  the  whole  Church.    The  Deseret 
Transportation     System    is    the    carrying 
agent. 

As  the  chart  shows,  a  bishops'  storehouse  may 
operate  on  a  stake,  a  multjple-stake  or  a  regional 

basis. 

Bishops'  Resources 

In  administering  aid  to  the  needy,  the  bishop's 
resources  are: 

1.  The  bishops'  storehouse  (see  above). 

2.  Miscellaneous  welfare  contributions. 

3.  Fast  offerings. 

Fast  offerings  are  used,  first,  to  finance  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  bishops'  storehouses ; 
and  second,  to  pay  the  cash  cost  of  assisting  ward 
members  with  necessities  not  obtainable  through 
bishops'  storehouses,  such  as  rent,  medicine,  hospi- 
talization and  cash  allowances.  Fast  offerings  are 
accounted  for  apart  from  all  other  funds  and  are 
used  solely  for  the  care  of  the  needy. 

— H.  George  Bickerstaff. 


(For  Course  16,  lessons  of  December  4  and  11,  "Church  Program 
for  Material  Needs  of  Members";  for  Course  6,  lesson  of  December  4, 
"Our   Church  Welfare   Program";    and   of   general   interest.) 


For  previous  articles  on  Church  Welfare  see  Instructors  for 
November,  1957,  page  352,  "The  Church  Welfare  Plan  in  Action," 
and  August,  1959,  page  252,  "That  None  May  Go  Hungry."  For 
details  on  the  operation  of  the  Welfare  Plan  see  Handbook  of  In- 
structions, published  by  the  General  Church  Welfare  Committee, 
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BASIC  CHURCH  WELFARE  ORGANIZATION 


FIRST  PRESIDENCY 


LL-CHURCH  LEVEL 


General  Church  Welfare  Committee 
Chairman 

Managing   Director  Members 


Committee  exercises 
overall   control. 


Managing    Director 


Employment 
Outside 

Welfare    Program 


T 


T 


Deseret  IndusffiM 
Deseret   Coal   Mine 
Deseret  Clothing  Factory 
Deseret  Mills   and 
Elevators 


s. 


Work  Inside 
Welfare  Program 


Storehouse 
Program 


Welfare   Project 
Production 


Finance 


± 


Statistics 


REGIONAL  LEVEL 


Consultation    on    establishment 
and    management    of    regional 
production    projects    and 
regional    Bishops'    Storehouses. 


y 


Regional   Council 


i. ^4.— 


Regional   Bishops'  Council 


Council  operates 
Bishops'  Storehouse. 


I 
I 
I 


Above  agencies 
supply    products 
and    re-processed 
merchandise 
as    needed. 


i 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 


STAKE  LEVE 


Chairman   of   Stake    Welfare    Committee 
{Stake    President) 


Employment    Counselor 
(Counselor   in    Stake    Presidency) 
Employment    Outside    Welfare    Program 


Work    Director 

(Counselor   in   Stake    Presidency) 

Work  Inside  Welfare  Program 


Multiple 

Stake  or 

Single 

Stake 

Bishops' 

Council 

(Comprised 

of 

interested 

bishops) 


I 
I 

f 

I 

I 


I 


Bishops' 
Storehouse 

Stores    goods, 
supplies     and 
merchandise 
received     from : 

a.  Efforts  under 
local  v/elfare 
projects, 

b.  Other  Bishops' 
Storehouses, 

c.  Deseret 
Industries,  etc. 
(See  above.) 

Supplies  needy 
with  items  shown 
on   bishops'  orders. 


Ward  members  "^J  —'5^ 
work  on  welfare  projects. 
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SUPPLIES  GO  TO  NEEDY 

Compiled  by  H.  George  Bickerstaff. 


Power  In  a  pencil 


On  what  was  once  a  sloping 
golf  fairway  overlooking  our  city, 
workmen  are  now  erecting  a  mod- 
ern engineering  building.  It  will 
serve  our  University, 

The  building  has  already  been 
named :  for  a  man  who  was  teach- 
er and  leader  at  the  University 
for  35  years.  He  was  a  plowboy 
who  rose  high.  He  earned  a  doc- 
tor of  science  degree  as  well  as 
one  for  philosophy.  He  distin- 
guished himself  as  engineer,  edu- 
cator, Churchman  and  community 
builder.  For  years  he  was  listed 
in  Who's  Who  in  America. 

I  never  had  him  as  a  college 
teacher.  But  from  him  I  learned 
some  of  my  most  valued  lessons. 
They  came  in  London,  where  he 
presided  over  the  European  mis- 
sion of  the  Church.  For  two  years 
I  served  at  headquarters  under 
him.  He  is  the  late  Joseph  F. 
Merrill. 

I  do  not  recall  his  ever  speak- 
ing about  one  of  the  unforgettable 
lessons  he  gave  me.  I  received  it 
by  watching  him,  day  after  day, 
evening  after  evening.  I  can  see 
him  now  at  his  desk,  his  broad, 
high  forehead  bent  over  a  book, 
a  magazine  or  a  newspaper.  His 
hair  was  gray  streaked  with 
white.  His  was  a  rugged,  earnest 
face,  of  rather  tan-gray  complex- 
ion, with  a  broad  gray  mustache. 
When  he  read  he  was  as  if  in  a 
world  thousands  of  miles  away. 
He  read  with  a  pencil,  with  blue 
lead,  as  I  recall,  and  a  pair  of 
large  scissors. 

And  that  was  his  lesson  to  me : 
read  with  a  pencil  and  scissors. 


He  read  shelves  of  pages  on 
nutrition,  world  affairs,  theology, 
science  and  sports.  And  as  he 
read,  he  always  seemed  to  be 
looking  for  something.  He  filled 
file  upon  file  with  clippings 
marked  by  his  reading  pencil. 

Ten  years  later  he  gave  a  series 
of  radio  lectures.  They  were  in- 
teresting. They  were  scholarly. 
They  were  faith-building.  They 
were  convincing.  Listeners'  de- 
mands   brought   them   out   in   a 


JOSEPH   F.   MERRILL 

In  London,  he  taught  a  lasting  lesson. 

book.  As  I  read  its  pages,  I  could 
see  in  them  much  of  that  reading 
pencil  and  scissors. 

Another  man  I  know  is  a  lead- 
ing school  administrator  and 
Churchman.^  Many  times  I  have 
been  in  meetings  with  him.  Often 
he  has  been  the  presiding  officer. 
But  no  matter  where  he  is  or 
who  is  speaking,  he  seems  to  listen 
with  a  pencil.  On  a  slip  of  paper, 
he  literally  notes  what  he  hears. 

'President  Reed  H.  Beckstead,  Midvale  Stake. 


That  is  perhaps  a  reason  he  has 
risen  so  high. 

There  lived  another  man  whom 
I  would  like  to  have  known.  The 
son  of  a  lumber  mill  operator,  he 
was  rejected  from  school  at  sev- 
en. His  teacher  explained:  "He 
simply  doesn't  want  to  learn."  His 
mother,  granddaughter  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary War  captain,  taught 
him  to  read  and  write.  While 
still  a  youth  he  became  a  tramp 
telegrapher. 

He  was  considered  rather  odd 
among  the  carefree  telegraphic 
crowd.  His  pay  was  good,  but 
he  wore  cracked,  scuffed  shoes, 
ink-stained  clothes  and  a  tat- 
tered slouch  hat.  In  the  cold  of 
winter  he  refused  to  buy  an  over- 
coat. Instead  he  bought  scientific 
books  and  experimental  appara- 
tus. He  also  had  a  habit  of  carry- 
ing with  him  most  everywhere  he 
went  —  on  the  job,  at  the  theater 
or  at  the  dinner  table  —  a  pocket 
notebook.  Into  it  he  scribbled 
drawings  and  notes  for  experi- 
ments. 

His  name  is  Thomas  Alva  Edi- 
son, and  it  is  said  that  in  his 
lifetime  he  filled  2500  notebooks. 

Edison  seemed  to  think  with  a 
pencil. 

For  several  reasons  I  am  grate- 
ful they  are  erecting  the  Joseph 
F.  Merrill  Building  at  my  alma 
mater.  As  I  pass  it,  I  hope  it  will 
keep  reminding  me:  you  will 
draw  more  from  life  if  you  read, 
listen  and  think  more  intently  — 
with  a  pencil.  You  will  give  more 
to  life,  too. 

— Wendell  J.  Ashton. 


